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THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Record of a Decade 


PRODUCTION: 
Mineral ... eae so oss eek ose 
Secondary Industry we iat 

(i) Steel (tens) ... ie 
(ii) Electricity (1,000 kwh.) 
(iii) Cement (tons) 

(iv) Building programme 

FOREIGN TRADE: 

Imports. .. “ee ess ose 


Exports, including gold bullion 


NATIONAL INCOME 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE NET INVESTMENT eee 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE®: 
Revenue as ke 
Expenditure 


RAILWAY TRANPORTATION EARNINGS 
MONEY IN CIRCULATION 


of Progress 


1941 39o1 

eee ° £132,229,000 £201,464,000 
a ve £246,600,000 £1,000,000,000! 
nee was 317,000 1,200,0007 
7,388,000 11,664,000 

968,000 2,153,000 

£22,000,000° £73,648,000 

£122,000,000 £469,900,000 

£168,900,000 £428,100,000 


£450,000,000 £1,114,000,000 


£37,400,000 £176,700,0004 

one £78,400,000 £195,700,000 
£127,200,000 £223,200,000 
£39,216,c00 £98,592,000 
£177,900,000 £437,200,000 


1 Preliminary estimate. * Estimate for 1952. 4 1939 figure. ‘1960 figure. * Excluding borrowing and redemption. 


The Union offers ample reward to those who 
wish to exploit its store of potentialities in agri- 
-culture, in industry and in mining. Many investors 
abroad, particularly in the United Kingdom, know, 
by reason of their long experience with the Union, 
that capital and skill imported into the Union are 
welcome and. receive friendly co-operation from 
local capital and skill on a basis of equality. 


In the post-war era investors abroad have been 
investing on average approximately £70 million p.a. 
in the Union. This inflow of capital has consisted 
largely of sterling. 


The increase in the Union’s overall net invest- 
ment from £37.4 million in 1941 to £176.7 million 
in 1951 has, for obvious reasons, set afoot man 
new industrial and mining activities and, in fact, 
during this period the value of mineral production 
rose from £132.2 million to £201.5 million p.a. 
and that of industrial production from £246.6 
million to approximately £1,000 million p.a. 


These new activities have, apart from makin 
available more goods and services to the Union 
market, generated additional income and raised the 
Union’s standard of living generally. National 
income rose from £450 million in 1941 to £1,114 
million last year. 


million in 1941 to £469.9 million in 1961. 


The additional income has made possible greater 
consumption of not only home-produced but also 
imported goods. More important, plant and large 
quantities of raw materials and semi-finished goods 
not available from local resources have had to be 
imported to meet the ever increasing requirements 
of secondary industry, and total imports, notwith- 
standing import control, increased from £122 
Last 
year, United Kingdom exports to the Union totalled 
£166 million, i.e., more than the Union’s total 
imports from all sources ten years ago. 


The overall industrial expansion in the Union has 
resulted in the Union producing many ~'com- 
modities in excess of local requirements, and, 
while imports increased, exports, including gold, 
also increased from £168.9 million in 1941 to the 
remarkable figure of £428.1 million ten years later. 
As the Union is the world’s largest cer of 

ld, she is an important contributor t&' the 
United Kingdom’s gold and dollar reserves. 


Government expenditure increased from £127.2 
million in 1941 to £223.2 million in 1961 and this 
expenditure has been increasingly met from revenue 
which during the same period rose from £78.4 
million to £195.7 million per annum. — An appre- 
ciable portion of Government expenditure is being 
devoted to more and better social services. 


issued by the Senior Trade Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 
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Limelight on the Kremlin 


IX weeks hence, Moscow may be stealing some of the limelight 

that would normally focus at that time on the last laps of the 
American presidential election. For the world is to learn in October 
not only the main directives of the current Five-Year Plan (1951-55) 
but also details of changes in the Soviet political hierarchy which may 
prove to be of great significance. That two long-delayed events—the 
19th congress of the Communist Party and the publication of the 
Plan—should at last be taking place is in itself interesting ; for this 
is the first time since 1939 that the great Party conclave has been held, 
and for many months observers in the West have hoped to discover 
from the Plan whether there are important changes in the direction 
and progress of the Soviet economy. But what is even more interesting 
is that the leading role of the occasion—the presentation of a report 
on the Party’s work in the tremendous years since 1939—is to be 
performed by the fifty-year-old, up-and-coming Georgi Malenkov. 
If Malenkov, not Molotov, is to do a job hitherto done only by Lenin 
and Stalin ; if the notorious Politbureau and Orgbureau have been 
abolished ; if the congress is to discuss changes in the structure of 
the Party which leads not only the Soviet Union but all Communist 
parties save the Chinese—then, indeed, things are happening. Just 
what those things are may remain uncertain for some time ; but it 
is a reasonable surmise that preparations are being made to begin 
Stalin’s gradual withdrawal from the exercise of supreme control and 
to groom a successor or successors, 


Observers in the West can therefore look forward to an autumn 
feast of clues to future Soviet developments. They may in the event 
be disappointed, but there is good reason for expectancy. According 
to official Soviet definitions the congress is “a great event in the life 
of the Party and of the entire country.” What it decides is binding 
on the whole Party. It hears and endorses the report of the Central 
Committee (which virtually rules the Soviet Union), revises the Party’s 
programme and rules, determines tactics in “ fundamental questions 
of current policy ” and elects the central committee. Its public pro- 


ceedings provide the directives for Communist activity everywhere 
until further notice. 


Henceforth, according to Moscow Radio, the congress will meet 
every four years and not every three. There is to be a new body 
called the Presidium of the Party, which has never been mentioned 
before, and which is presumably to take the place of the Politbureau 
and Orgbureau. This and other changes in structure are to be pro- 
posed by Nikita Khrushchev, associated in the past with political 
control in the Ukraine and the policy of building agro-towns. The 
stage is clearly being set for change ; whether it will be radical or 
cautious, no one outside the Kremlin can yet tell. 


Too much must not be made of the role assigned to Malenkov. 
As a Vice-Premier and member of the Politbureau his prestige has 
been rising for some time. He is of the generation of leaders who 
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grew up in the early years of the Bolshevik revolution. 
Above them there are two generations: that of Stalin 
himself and Voroshilov, the ablest of which were liqui- 
dated in the thirties; and then the generation over 
sixty years old, which includes President Shvernik and 
Vice-Premiér Kaganovitch, and is headed by Molotov. 
It is in the third generation that Malenkov stands alone, 


Zhdanov having died and mystefious disgrace having - 


removed Voznessensky, the planner. It cannot be taken 
for granted that ‘he, rather than Molotov or Beria, 1s 
being groomed for the succession. All that can be safely 
said is that Malenkov’s career, modelled on that of Stalin, 
makes him a likely bet. He is the consummate bureau- 
crat, the controlling figure in the Orgbureau which has 
hitherto watched over the party cadres, the skilled mani- 
pulator of the party-machine. If Stalin wished to become 
the elder statesman and to leave direction of the party 
in other hands, Malenkov might be his choice ; but it is 
also possible that the proposed changes in the party 
organisation are intended gradually to disperse among 
several men the power that was concentrated in Stalin’s 
hands over twenty-five years. 


* 


The evidence about the current Five-Year Plan is more 
straightforward and familiar, and confirms provisional 
estimates previously made in these pages. To compare 
it with the previous Plan (1946-50) is difficult because 
postwar reconstruction could obviously command a more 


Soviet BAsic PRODUCTION 
% 
1955 Increase 


1940 .1950 Target 1955 
over 1950 
Comk cisco (mn. tons) 166 260 372 43 
Crude petroleum __,, 31- 37-8 69-9 85 
Electricity ?000 mn. kWh) 48-3 90:3 162-5 80 
Pig iron ......... (mn. tons) 15-0 19-4 34-0 75 
Crude steel ... i. 18-3 27-3 44-2 62 
3-1 20-8 34-1 


Rolled steel ... - 43> 


special effort and a quicker tempo than could be expected 
in normal years. But, from the figures published this 
week, it looks as if the pattern and rhythm of industrial 
effort are little changed and\similar to those of 1951. 
The rate of development in the iron and steel industry 
may slacken slightly ; for the fact that the planned 
increase in pig iron is greater than that for crude steel 
may mean that steel-making capacity is greater than the 
available supply of raw materials. On the other hand, 
it seems that the rate of development in light industry 
is to be speeded up, to the benefit of the long-suffering 
consumer. Likewise, there is a striking emphasis on 
greatly increased agricultural output, which has been so 
disappointing in the past; grain production alone is 
scheduled to rise by 40 to 45 per cent. 


The more general figures are equally ambitious and 
noteworthy: in five years national income is to rise by 
60 per cent, real wages by 35 per cent, and gross indus- 
trial output by 7o per cent. In other words, gross 


industrial output is to rise annually by 12 per cent, with 
producers’ good (13 per cent) slightly ahead of con- 
sumer goods (11 per cent). It is fair to point out that 
in previous plans the output of the villages and the 
benefits to the consumer of increased industrial produc- 


_ dium may be like ? And if Stalin is 
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tion have always fallen short of expectations, while 1. 
programme of heavy industry has been over-fulfillec. 
This Five-Year Plan—the _fifth—appears twen; 
months late ; that is to say, the last Plan ended | 
December, 1950, and its successor has been heard of «::| 
this week. The delay is not unusual; indeed, it is norn i 
It is worth noting, for example, that the third plan, wh -) 
was due in 1937, was not proclaimed. until March, 10:. 
when the last congress of the Party was held. The re; 
for postponement was clearly the fear that Nazi Germ: ny 
and Japan might, sooner rather than later, attack on :wo 
fronts. It may be that similar uncertainties have played 
their part in the present postponement and that the Plan 
is intended to impress western strategists. What vicw 
Moscow takes of the international situation will be more 
easily judged after October ; but on present evidence 
f 
r 


5a 


< 


(from the Budget as well as from the Plan) it looks as : 
the Russians are planning not for peace or for war, but fo 
what the West calls cold war. They may be losing to the 
Atlantic allies some of the advantage in sheer military 
strength that they established during the years when the 
United States and Britain were disarming, but they «: 
building up-a formidable potential for the future to be 
used as they think fit. 


It must never be forgotten that the Soviet economy 
can switch resources from civil to military production, 
from consumer goods to industrial equipment with a 
speed, ruthlessness and secrecy that no government in 
the free world could hope to match in peacetime. Indeed, 
from the point of view of the Soviet rulers, the cold war is 
probably the ideal planning situation, for just sufficient 
tension can be maintained to justify the priority given to 
heavy industry over consumer goods production, and 10 
convince most workers—without frightening them un- 
duly—that the delay in improving their standard of living 
is due, not to their own government, but to the threats 
of the capitalist world outside. Certainly the Sovict 
planner faces few of the political difficulties of his western 
colleague, who is being constantly told that butter is at 
least as important as guns and that money being spent on 
arms would be better spent on rescuing Africans, Arabs 
and Asians from poverty. In the Soviet Union the plan 
is presented, the Party gets its orders from the congress, 
and the whole power of the political system is harness<< 
to the productive effort without further question. 


co 


* 


Events in the Communist world should be carefully 
watched from western capitals during the next few weeks; 
for it looks as if political as well as economic plans are 
being refurbished. The recent tidying up of the Com- 
munist parties of Eastern Europe, the preparations for a 
great congress in Peking of the partisans of peace, th: 
present visit of a Chinese mission to Moscow, the rece! 
reshuffle of Soviet ambassadors, and now the decision ‘o 
hold es Party Congress—all tliese events coming clo:- 
together suggest, if not changes in policy, at least muc!: 
fresh choi about policy. It dees not follow that th< 
results of this thinking will be welcome to the free wor!:. 


_ It should be assumed that what is said and done 10 


October will strengthen, not weaken, the Soviet Unio: 
and its Communist allies. It is pleasant to think of '° 


Politbureau as dead; but who knows what the new Pres 


- 
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Living Space or 


HE Government’s success in building more houses 
is its best bid for popularity. Mr Macmillan’s 
vigorous and optimistic reports shine brightly in the 
naughty world of no red meat and higher prices. And, 
politics apart, any criticism of the housing programme 
seems inhuman when so many families are still living in 
uncomfortable and even horrible conditions. To count 
he cost of social advance, to let economic facts set limits 
) social ideals, is always to be accused of subordinating 
people to statistics. But in fact it is nothing of the kind. 
(here is nothing inhuman in considering the interests of 
people in the long run as well as in the short ; to count 
he cost is simply to estimate what the country as a whole 
nust give up in order that some people may move. into 
ew houses. Is it right to devote more resources to this 
one aspect of living standards at the expense of living 
tandards as a whole ? Are the British people being 
rehoused so fast that they will dangerously hamper them- 
selves in achieving solvency and earning the living they 
are accustomed to ? These are not inhuman questions, 
and they are questions to which the Labour government 
—whose general disposition was hardly to sacrifice 
immediate social benefits to long-term economic gains— 
gave more attention than the Conservatives. 

There is much in the present housing policy to praise. 
[t has four main elements. First, there is a shift of 
‘mphasis from local authority to private building. 
secondly, many more of the local authority houses are 
being built with two bedrooms instead of three. Thirdly, 
various measures are being taken to improve the efficiency 
the building industry—to raise productivity and to 
set more houses out of a given supply of the scarcer 
materials. Fourthly, more of the national effort—more 
men and more materials—is being put into building new 
Houses, % 

{t is only the last of these that is open to fundamental 

riticism, The others are welcome in principle even if 
they might be pushed too far in practice. For example, 
if most new houses have only two bedrooms and rent 
-ontrol remains as rigid as ever—so that smaller families 
ave no incentive to move out of the older, bigger houses 
there is a danger that growing families will be cramped. 
As yet, however, the cut in the average size of local 
authority houses is helping to correct the balance, which 
liad been distorted by Mr Bevan’s housing policy, and 
the saving of about £120 per house has been worth 
making even if it has been disappointingly small. 

There are other sensible features of the Conservatives’ 
building programme. Many new houses are now 
smaller not only in number of bedrooms but also in total 
floor space. " ’s House,” plans for which 
Mr Macmillan inherited Dr Dalton, saves by this 
means about ten per cent of the structural materials 
required for a house and five per cent of the timber. 
~~ ae of the houses now being a for 
ire of this type. Critics proclaim the f inflicting 
~ substandard ” houses on Cex ooeeaen for the sake 
' a small saving now, but substandard _is a strong adjec- 
‘\ve to use when the main difference is that hall and 
nding are alittle smaller and the ceiling a little lower ; 
ind now is the time when small savings matter. 

With these useful economies in materials there has 
een also an improvement in the productivity of the 


Living Standards 


building industry. The Minister of Housing would pro- 
bably attribute this to the psychological stimulus 
provided by his. “no limit” programme and by the 
greater scope allowed to private building. If this is true, 
it is certainly a point on his side—so far. But it carries 
a Significant implication ; it means that the increase in 
productivity is largely a once-for-all gain. It has helped 
to. give the first upward push to the rate of house- 
building, but the further and much greater expansion 
that Mr Macmillan’s programme is designed to achieve 
will depend on using more men to build houses. 


This is the critical point. In its first, and easiest, 
stages Mr Macmillan’s programme has done a lot of 


‘good at—thanks to considerable ingenuity—a relatively 


small immediate cost. But it was never the éarly stages 
that caused concern. And the evidence is multiplying, 
indeed it is becoming irrefutable, that the programme 
can be pressed on only at a-cost which the country is in 
no state to stand. Indeed, there is probably no exagger- 
ation in saying that Mr Macmillan’s new houses are now 
beginning to wreck the Government’s economic policy. 


* 


So far the economic strain imposed by the housing 
programme has not been blatant because it has largely 
been absorbed within the building industry. This can 
be seen in the manpower figures. The number of 
workers building new houses is 6 per cent greater than it 
was at this time last year ; the number of workers on 
other kinds of construction, and on repair work, has 
fallen. It ‘is certainly better to use men and materials 
for new houses rather than for illicit work to benefit 
people who are already comfortably housed, But that 
is only one side of the picture. It is wasteful ta use men 
and materials for new houses while existing houses decay 
because landlords cannot look after their property. And 
it is shortsighted to use them for houses at the expense 
of factories and schools. At present, it is true, the 
Government has an excuse: the immediate reason for 
slowing down the school-building programme and cutting 
industrial building was to save steel. The test of the 
Government’s policy will come as steel supplies improve. 
Will it go on holding back factory-building while housing 
continues to expand? That would indeed be a flat 
admission that the Conservatives are prepared to mort- 
gage Britain’s future for votes at the next election. 


What is at issue here is the right balance between 
housing and industry within an investment programme 
of given size. But soon the problem will be wider than 
this. Unless industrial construction is to be cut stil 
further, the housing. expansion can go on only if more 
resources are drawn into the building industry from 
outside. The costs of such a policy can be grouped under 
four heads. First, it would directly inflate Britain's 
import bill. About four-fifths of the softwood now im- 
ported is paid: for either in dollars or, if it comes from 
Europe, in gold. So far the value of softwood imports 
has hardly increased: it was £47 million in the first half 
of this year, against £43 million in the same period of 


1951. But that is because the importers have been hold- 
ing off the market, waiting for prices to fall. Unless 
imports are increased, 


softwood will be scarce next year. 
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The Ministry of Housing is preparing for this by experl- 
ments—now well advanced—in reducing the amount of 
timber used in houses. But these experiments are unlikely 
to be so successful so soon that the housing expansion can 
go on unchecked without bigger timber imports—at a 
time when most imports are being cut to the bone. The 
programme can be carried out only by excepting housing 
from Mr Butler’s austerity prescription for the rest of 
the economy ; and therefore the austerity elsewhere must 
be all the greater. Directly and simply, the British 
people can have the houses they are promised only by 
having less food ; the food would be for all and the 
timber is for a few. 


The second impact of the housing programme falls on 
the engineering industry, and therefore indirectly on 
exports. Such things as grates, pipes and baths are made 
from iron that would otherwise have been used to make 
more steel ; because steel is scarce, either fewer goods 


made from it are exported or more steel is imported—. 


for dollars. And even if British steel were plentiful, the 
fittings for houses would still absorb manpower ‘in the 
engineering industry that could otherwise be switched to 
work for export or for defence. 

These are the direct costs of the housing programme 
falling at strategic points in the economy. The third 
aspect is the indirect cost. As the programme expands, 
the strain it imposes is bound to spread more widely. 
Builders will be trying to recruit more workers ; so, 
already, are supplying industries such as bricks, tiles and 
cement. As there are few unemployed workers of a suit- 
able kind to draw on, even small gains to building and its 
suppliers add to the general over-fullness of employment. 


This general extra pressure on the economy is not 
apparent yet. But it is unmistakably foreshadowed in 
the finances of the housing programme. This is the 
fourth, and grimmest, of its effects: Mr Butler’s policy 
is being quite literally undermined. The cutting tooth 
in that policy—credit restriction—is having a healthy 
direct effect in industry, but it is not working any sharp 
change over the whole economy. Bank deposits are rising 
in spite of the tighter monetary policy. They are rising 
because Government expenditure is proving to be very 
heavy ; in effect, the Government itself is borrowing 





from the banks what its policy was designed to prevent 
other people from borrowing. And a large item in this 
heavy Government spending is represented by its loans 
—‘ below the line ” in the Exchequer returns—to local 
authorities ; these loans are mainly to finance house- 
building. By this means the Government is with 
one hand injecting into the economy the money that with 
the other hand it is supposed, by credit restriction, to be 
keeping out of the economy. 


There is nothing remote or indirect about this process. 
The money that is injected will be spent. The pressure 
of demand that Mr Butler intended to contain wil! in 
fact rise. As yet the pressure is only on Exmoor ; but 
no less certainly than the water of last week’s floods, it 
must sweep down the valleys and deliver to the whole 
British economy an inflationary push that could be as 
disastrous as any natural deluge. 


* 


In theory, of course, all this does not necessarily make 
the housing programme mistaken. It means only that if 
more houses are to be built, something else ought to be 
cut more drastically. But in fact the Government plainly 
does not intend to make any such cut. It would be 
foolish if it did. For it is certain—as certain as anything 
of the kind can be—that if the British people were free 
to choose they would not want more living space at the 
expense of their other living standards. At present, their 
choice is weighted for them. The demand for new 
houses appears to be insatiable because rigid rent control 
and mounting housing subsidies make it so. The country 
cannot choose what it wants because the alternatives are 
not offered to it at their real costs. To make the costs 
real—to raise rents—would halve the waiting lists for 
houses ; it would enable landlords to repair their houses 
instead of letting them fall to bits ; it would induce people 
to move more and waste less housing space. It would. 
also, of course, be very unpopular. But would it be half 
as unpopular as the drawn-out failure to restore the 
British economy that the Government is inviting— 
sabotaging, for the sake of houses for some tens o! 
thousands of people, such policy for solvency as it has ? 


Allies Out of Line 


“THE allies in Western Europe, having clenched their 

fists last winter in expectation of a perilous summer, 
have been showing a tendency to relax, hands in 
pockets. That this should happen in the period of 
public holiday and parliamentary recess may be deplor- 
able, but it is hardly surprising. Six months ago there 
seemed to be a risk that their moves toward making 
armed allies of the West Germans might provoke 
counter-moves and menaces from Moscow ; but, in the 
event, all that has happened is that the Russians seem 
to have resigned themselves to the division of Germany 
and are busy arming their own Germans inside a new 
Soviet state. They have accepted a major diplomatic 
rebuff, if not with good grace at least without baring 
their teeth. If anybody is seriously alarmed at the 
prospect of 12 German divisions manning Western 
Europe’s defences by 1954, it seems to be the French 
rather than the Russians. It is therefore understandable 
that all kinds of difficulties and grievances about rearma- 


ment should now be ventilated by ministers, who think 
they see yet another chance of postponing the difficult 
choice between adequate standards of readiness and 
accepted standards of life. When they met at Lisbon in 
February, as members of Nato, they thought that they 
had struck a reasonable balance between the demands of 
the soldiers and the objections of the treasuries ; now, 25 
individuals who see yet another summer passing with 
Europe unscathed, they talk differently. 

If, since February, there had been any notable change 
in the disposition of Soviet forces or in the general direc- 
tion of Soviet policy such a change of mind would be 
justifiable, but even then only on one condition: that al! 
the western governments had agreed on a fresh assess- 
ment of the strategic prospects carried out by the Stand- 
ing Group and intelligence staff of Nato. There is, 
however, no evidence that such a revision of views has 
taken place. On the contrary, even the layman has noticed 
that what is said by Nato’s Supreme Commander and 
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its other spokesmen is in direct conflict with what politi- 
cians and commentators have been saying. To take the 
most striking example: General Ridgway has firmly 
declared that a two years’ period of military service is 
needed to produce an efficient soldier. The Belgian 
Government, on the other. hand, confronted‘with mutiny 
and other protests against the two-year period, decides 
io reduce it—not after consultation with Nato but after 
‘nsultation with other European governments whose 
uctance to accept two years was already well known. 
_ess striking, but in the long run more important, were 
Mr Churchill’s hints in the last economic debate that 
British defence programme was being radically 
-vised to meet the needs of a long cold war. It may well 
»e that Britain’s programme, for good military as well as 
sood economic reasons, needed such revision ; for the 
iemands made on its armed forces by events in the 
Middle East and by the cold war in Asia are of a special 
‘der. But it is difficult to avoid the impression that in 
London and other capitals there has emerged a definite 
tendency to run away from Nato’s ‘plans to defend 
Europe. 


® 


About the Lisbon programmes there has been much 
pessimistic and misleading comment. It has been said 
that they were too ambitious and inspired by wishful 
thinking, that to abandon them is to be realistic and to 
cling to them is to be visionary. . Such criticism rests on 
a misunderstanding of what was attempted by Nato at 
Lisbon. First there was the agreed plan for 1952-53 ; 
secondly, there was an agreed provisional estimate for 
1953 intended to get detailed staff work started ; finally, 
there was a rough guess at what might be done by the 
end of 1954. Running through the discussion was the 
guiding thought that there should be a fairly specific 
medium-term programme for Western Europe’s defence 
that should be kept under constant review, from an 
economic as well as from a military point of view. It was 
never intended that the plan should be rigid, and it is 
worth recalling what was said on December 18th last year 
by Mr Harriman on behalf of his colleagues of the Tem- 
porary Council Committee, which drew up the first draft 
of the Lisbon plans: 

The Committee recommends flexibility as to longer-term 
zoals to allow for the many factors which may influence 
future decisions: changes in international tensions, revised 
estimates of military danger, new weapons and military tech- 
niques, changes in economic conditions and other factors. 

The suggestion which is now being heard that the Lisbon 
plans are millstones around the necks of the Atlantic 
allies is inaccurate and unfair ; there is full provision in 
them for revision and second thoughts, and no justifica- 
tion for unilateral action by member governments. 

Even more important is the fact that the short-term 
plans which were agreed at Lisbon have turned out to 
be remarkably accurate. By.the end of this year General 
Ridgway will have a number of divisions not far short of 
the fifty he was promised ; if there is a deficiency of a 
few divisions it will be in reserves rather than in front- 
line formations. How well trained the latter are will be 
shown in the manceuvres about to begin in Germany. 
In aircraft the total number of machines available will 
be only a few hundreds short of the 4,000 planned. The 
work on communication lines and headquarter 


systems has made remarkable progress. There are not 
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enough men and weapons on the spot to make Western 
Europe impregnable—but no one ever thought there 
would or will be. The military purpose is to confront 
any Russian threat in Central Europe with powerful 
delaying action ; the political purpose is to remove from 
the minds of western statesmen the fear that they can 
nowhere in the world act firmly and boldly for fear of 
exposing Western Europe to a threat that could not be 
resisted. Both those purposes must remain unchanged 
so long as the present diplomatic deadlock continues ; 
and nothing has occurred this year in Europe to suggest 
that anything more than a slight easing of tension is 
likely. In Asia the outlook is as uncertain as ever, and 
has a direct impact on Europe’s safety by the demands 
of Korea, Malaya and Indo-China on American, British 
and French strength. 


* 


While statesmen rest and the rearmament debate is 
temporarily suspended, two points should be held firmly 
in mind. One is that the first effort at joint defence 
planning by the Atlantic allies cannot be written off as 
a failure; on the contrary, its practical success in 
strengthening Europe’s defences is proven. The recom- 
mendations of Mr Harriman, M. Monnet and Sir Edwin 
Plowden to the Lisbon conference were cautious and 


. realistic, and are as relevant now as they were in 


February: they said that Nato could take rearmament 
in its stride if member governments took the necessary 
steps to increase production and efficiency. In other 
words—and this is the second point—the question of 
how much rearmament can be afforded is in each country 
as much political as economic. The purpose of calling 
for a report from the Three Wise Men was to have an 
independent Nato view of what should and could be 
done, which could be set against national and party 
preferences: against, say, Mr Macmillan’s housing pro- 
gramme, or against a programme of investments in heavy 
industry designed to keep France ahead of Germany, or 
against Congressional insistence on cutting appropria- 
tions for aid. 


What is being undermined is not the determination 
to become stronger sometime and somehow—it will 
take much better manners in Moscow to achieve that— 
but the resolve to make plans and take decisions in 
common. When Mr Churchill and M. Pleven recently 
defended the right of their governments to take im- 
portant military and economic decisions without con- 
sulting allies they were mising the point. The Atlantic 
organisation was not created to whittle down the powers 
of national governments ; its purpose is to make possible 
by the sharing of burdens a scale of rearmament that is 
far beyond the resources of individual nations. Yet the 
chances are at the moment that Nato will be confronted 
at the end of this year with decisions by the British, 
French and other governments which do not dovetail, 
which will not make the best use of American plans for 
off-shore purchases, and which will delay by weeks or 
months the plans for 1953. If a new American President, 
a new House of Representatives and a partly new Senate 
are confronted early next year with such a disarray in 
the allied ranks the effect will be deplorable: There is 
no good reason why the permanent machinery of Nato 
should not be used now to consider the military second 
thoughts and the economic difficulties that are now 
pulling the allies out of line. 
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The Uneasy Triangle—Ill 
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How Full Employment ? 


§ hs: preceding articles in this series invoked the spirit 
of compromise as the only means of reconciling the 
triple incompatibility between full employment, a stable 
price level, and free collective bargaining. Concessions 
from absolute stability of prices-can go a certain way, but 
no further ; they cannot safely pass the point at which 
savings begin to melt and the currency to be distrusted— 
if they do, then it is not only the stability of money but 
full employment and, in the end, freedom for the unions 
that will vanish. Some concession from absolute free- 
dom of collective bargaining is similarly, though less 
measurably, limited; whatever may be done by the 
growth of a sense of national responsibility in the trade 
unions, by the fuller use of conciliatory devices, and 
by the pruning of their present monopoly powers, the 
essential nature and cohesion of the trade union move- 
ment must be preserved. This final article applies the 
same question to the third corner of the triangle. Could 
public opinion be brought to approve any concessions 
from the absolute principle of full employment ? And 
would they be such as would combine with the corices- 
sions from the other corners of the triangle into a work- 
able policy providisg as much as possible of all three 
principles ? 

The need for some concession from the absolutism of 
full employment hardly needs to be pointed out ; nobody 
believes that 100 per cent employment is possible out- 
side an army or a prison. But “full employment ” has 
come to mean, in the minds of most of the Left, an 
unemployment index of 2 per. cent or less ; and though 
experience shows that this can be achieved for short 
periods of time if it is the paramount object of policy, 
it certainly cannot be reconciled with the minimum 
requirements of price stability or, for very long, with 
the free wage bargain. Two per cent unemployment 
implies that barely enough time is spent between jobs 
(an average of one week in the year over the whole labour 
force, including the most inveterate job-swappers) to 
cover the most obvious seasonal shifts and any changes 
i the fortunes, or unevenness in the programmes, of 
different firms. It allows no margin for changes in 
industrial technique or in the relative sizes of different 
industries. Both sorts of change are essential in any 
economy which is not stagnant and autarkic; both 
demand shifts.in manpower ; the shifts in each case must 
take time—and a shift in manpower which takes time 
is the same thing as unemployment. 


Unemployment has two dimensions ; it consists of the 
number of jobs lost, multiplied by the length of time 
needed, on the average, to find another job. It is worth 
underlining this rather obvious fact, because in the two- 
dimensional nature of unemployment there lies a valuable 
clue to the question of how full employment can be. 
There must be shifts ; which means that jobs must be 
lost. One dimension has, in fact, a virtually irreducible 
minimum, even supposing that no mishandling of 
monetary and fiscal policy produces a general recession 
and chronic stump. This minimum varies with the 
fortunes of foreign trade, with the shifting tastes of 
consumers, with the nature of technical change, apd with 
the still obscure cyclical pulsations in the activities of 
the oe goods industries ; and the more progressive 





is the economy concerned, the more closely geared to 
a dynamically changing outside world, the bigger ‘he 
number of jobs lost per annum will be—and ought to | 
The other dimension, however, the average time | 
between the worker’s loss of a job and his establishn.. 
in a new one, is quite another matter. The further i: 
can be reduced the better, both from the economic 2nd 
from the human point of view. 


Unfortunately, this entirely desirable end can te 
pursued by highly undesirable and_ ultimately 
defeating means. An unemployment index of two pc: 
cent or less may mean not merely that necessary shi/'s 
are, as in Great Britain over the last six years, fai! 
to take place on an adequate scale, that the shortenin 
of the average period between jobs is being achieved 
by the legerdemain of inflation. Inflation means decep- 
tively high gross profits. Practically every employer 
feels prosperous, even if his product is only being bou; 
as a second or third or tenth choice by people unable 
to spend their inflated incomes on the things they really 
want. Practically every employer, therefore, wants to 
hold on to his workers for as long as they are willing 
to stay. Attractive terms are offered even for compara- 
tively untrained or otherwise unsuitable workers. Thu: 
a greater number of workers can both choose their own 
time to give up their existing job and learn the new 
one as they earn—which obviously reduces the average 
time spent between jobs. The reduction itself is ; 
excellent thing ; but since it is on'y made possib'e by 
the effects of a powerful inflationary “forced draught ” 
on the employers’ demand for labour, it is plain that this 
state of affairs must come to an end as soon as prices 
stop rising. Brimful employment, in fact, is inseparably 
linked with inflation, both as a consequence and a: 
cause ; its inconsistency with stability of values and the 
free wage bargain, even if these are interpreted in the 
widest tolerable sense, is doubly and trebly demonstrated. 


* 


Suppose, however, that the sights were lowered ; 12! 
public opinion, particulatly Labour opinion, were willing 
to compromise to the extent of being satisfied with an 
employment index of 95 percent or so. (But for the 
experience of the postwar years, the achievement 0! 
such an index as a peacetime norm would have been 
hailed, as loudly by organised labour as by anybody 
else, for a resounding economic triumph.) Would it be 
possible to reconcile full employment, on this les: 
ambitious definition, with the necessary minimum © 
price stability and with trade union freedom ? In 1) 
light of.what has been said above, the question can 
put in a more practical way: can workers be ma 
mobile enough, can the average period between jo 
be shortened enough, to make § per cent unemployms 
tolerable to public opinion in — as it is in many 
other countries ? 


A great deal of attention need not be paid to the fi 
that, in prewar Britain, —— and prices seemed, to sis 
moving upwards whenever costes fell Soe 
about 10 per cent. The —— index was swollen 
by the existence of the a nee ee the un- 
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employment was due to world-wide and permanent shifts 
in trade and industry. This “ structural” unemploy- 
ment—dreadful though its human consequences were— 
has little relevance to the problem of avoiding inflation. 
if it is removed from the prewar figures, one finds that 
the unemployment rate in the rest of the country was 
fren down to about 6 per cent before any inflationary 
-mptoms appeared. But 6 per cent is still too high for 
stwar public opinion to accept. If reasonable degrees 
' full employment and of price stability are to be recon- 
iled, the “safe” figure for unemployment—“ safe,” 
hat is, in terms of its inflationary potential—will have 
» be brought down below what it was in this country 
before the war. How can the average time between 
\bs be shortened for workers who are not agglomerated 
a ice-blocks of the inter-war variety ? Many methods 
suggest themselves, some of them much easier to specify 
than to put into practice. Mobility between jobs often 
iemands mobility between places ; and mobility between 
places is at present only too. obviously handicapped by 
the housing shortage. Whether that shortage can best 
be overcome by sheer force of new building ‘or by 
deflating the present demand for houses to its real level 
is the subject of another article in this issue ; what is 
relevant here is that the existence of enough houses to 
meet the demand would increase mobility between 
places and so between jobs. Moreover, rent control in 
its present form, with the irrational privilege which it 
bestows on the sitting tenant, offers a large premium 
on staying put and is thus an obvious agent in lengthen- 
ing the period between jobs. 


= 


The administrative efficiency of the labour exchange 
system is already high, and not much further gain can 
be expected from that source. But comparatively little 
use is made in this country, so far, of the technique of 
job analysis which yielded such striking results in- the 
United States during the war—the breaking down of 
different skills into their elements with a view to recog- 
nising the affinities between apparently unrelated jobs 
and so saving both misdirection and expensive re- 
training. The subject of training grants and “ transfer 
grants” (as suggested in one interesting Swedish study) 
bristles with difficulties, but there should be more scope 
for this kind of direct aid to mobility. And on the side 
of industry a very wary eye needs to be kept on those 
intrinsically excellent things, pension schemes and pro- 
motion ladders, which today are becoming a more and 
more important feature of large-scale enterprise, whether 
private or public. Few things could be less conducive 
to mobility than a system of recruitment which makes 
every change of job a compulsory slide to the bottom 
of the promotion ladder. . 

If management is partly to blame-for building barriers 
against the older recruit, there is still more room for 
improvement on the side of the trade unions. Here, 
also, the original motives for the present barbed-wire 
entanglements against mobility were not unreasonable. 
They grew up primarily as a means of making jobs 
secure ; they are part of the workers’ self-defence against 


unemployment. But the defence which provide is 
only against the initial loss of jobs, against the necessity 


of change and adaptation ; and their effect is accordingly 
not so much to reduce t -as to change its 
incidence and, by reducing 1 ity, actually to increase 
its total amount. “> ‘ 
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Once, indeed, the conquest of unemployment is seen 
less as a matter of preventing the loss of jobs than of 
ensuring that new jobs shall be quickly found, monopoly 
and restriction in every shape appear as arch-enemies 
of full employment. For it is not only the effects of 
monopoly as a strengthener of bargaining power which 
are relevant. Its importance lies also in its very nature. 
Monopoly exists where competition is shut out ; and the 
shutting out of competition is essentially the shutting 
out of new resources, whether of capital, manpower or 
business ability, which could produce more and earn 
more in the monopoglist’s field than they can outside. 
Monopoly can, in fact, be described as the denial of 
employment opportunities. 


Any attempt to re-define full employment thus has 
very far-reaching implications. It involves, first, a 
general willingness—in the interest of other desirable 
things—to acquiesce in a level of employment impossible 
to define to the last decimal point, but certainly less 
ambitious than that ruling in Britain during the post- 
war years. It involves, secondly, compromise over the 
whole complex of measures by which both trade unions 
and business units have tried in the past to achieve 
security. To a certain extent these compromises are 
alternatives. The denser and higher the network of 
security-motivated restrictions, the lower is the safety- 
level of full employment. But if the British people were 
content to have two million unemployed, they would 
not need to do anything about the monopolies and tlic 
restrictions that flourish among them. There can hardly, 
however, be much hesitation in choosing between them, 
either on strictly economic or on human grounds. 


a 


Under each of the three heads, therefore, it is possible, 
within the bounds of practical politics, to suggest some 
retreat from absolutism, in order ‘to reconcile all three. 
But are the concessions sufficient to achieve the reconcilia- 
tion ? If public opinion could be brought to accept an 
unemployment total of 5 per cent, provided the turn- 
over within the total were rapid ; if the unions concen- 
trated on their primary task of representing. the workers 
in the wage bargain and dismantled their monopolistic 
restrictions—would it be possible to preserve the value 
of money from falling more rapidly than the economy 
can stand or the public will tolerate ? 


In the last resort the answer will be given not by 


economists or by administrators but by public opinion. © 


At each corner of the triangle, the limiting factor is what 
public opinion will stand, and the degree of comprehen- 
sion that public opinion will show for an economic policy 
that tries to preserve balance between competing objec- 
tives. Moreover, the uneasy triangle that has been under 
discussion in these articles is not the only awkward 
relationship in economic policy. It is a domestic triangle; 
and even if its conflicts can be resolved, there is still the 
question whether the balanced internal policy will enable 
the country to pay its way in the external world ; at this 
point the triangle takes on a third dimension. No 
particular combination of compromises between these 
various pressures is sacrosanct ; what matters, if there is 
to be any conscious direction of economic policy, is that 
whatever combination emerges shall be logical, deliberate, 
self-consistent. At bottom, the’resolution of the uneasy 
triangle is a test-case for democracy. 

(Concluded) 
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NOTES 


And Watch the March... 


The good sense of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress is almost unvarying. And, almost as con- 
sistently, it has no relation to the actual policies of the 
majority of the unions. The council looks at the state of 
the nation and sees—imperfectly, perhaps, but on balance 
shrewdly—what is best for the British workers as a whole. 
The individual union goes on doggedly pursuing what 1s 
immediately to the benefit of its own members—to their 
benefit provided that no one else does anything. And the 
council shuts its eyes in order to conjure up some justifica- 
tion for the behaviour of its constituents. 


No man has ever had more reason to be disappointed by 
this process than Mr Butler. _He has clearly found common 
grounds in his talks with the TUC. The council’s statement 
on the economic situation, published this week as part of its 
annual report to the Congress, accepts in full Mr Butler’s 
case for keeping wages almost steady. 


In the absence of a rise in productivity, which cannot be 
expected to occur quickly, substantial wage increases are 
bound to raise costs. . . . Rises in the costs of our exports 
could in themselves price Britain out of world markets. 

And such an increase may therefore have “the most serious 
consequences for our standard of living.” No one could say 
fairer than that. And the TUC admits its share of responsi- 
bility: costs are “largely within our control—and to some 
extent within the control of the Trade Union Movement.” 


But when it comes to any means of exerting this control, 
the TUC runs away. No sort of wages policy, not even the 
smallest departure from present methods of wage bargaining, 
can be contemplated. No reform is considered on its merits: 
there is simply a blank assertion that any interference would 
lead to strikes (is that outside the unions’ control ?) and so 
do more harm than good. Instead, the TUC merely offers, 
by implication, two justifications of the pressure for higher 
wages that on its own analysis may be disastrous. The first 
is a special plea for the lower-paid workers—although it 
knows perfectly well that they are likely to lag behind, and 
become relatively worse off, in a free scramble for more 
money. Secondly, it asserts that the scramble is Mr 
Butler’s fault: the unions are justified in their ruinous 
pressure for higher wages because he started the whole thing 
by not taking the TUC’s advice about the Budget. As an 
assertion of fact this is probably false. The unions showed 
every sign of putting their claims whatever, within the 
bounds of practical possibility, the Chancellor did. And the 
criticisms of the Budget certainly bear no relation whatever 
to the grim facts of the economic situation as the TUC 
expounds them. Comforted by what are at best party points 
against the Budget, the TUC is apparently content to sit and 
watch 

.... the march of this retreating world 

Into vain citadels 
—t0 watch its constituent unions lead their members to 
probable disaster, with no more than a sad murmur of “ they 
can’t help it.” 


* * * 


Government yersus the Farmers 


The Minister of Agriculture has firmly turned down the 
request from the National Farmers’ Union for a special 
review of farm prices. This may be no great surprise to the 
union, but it nevertheless shows an unwonted independence 
in a Minister of Agriculture. The last Government promised 
that it would compensate the farmers for any “sudden and 
substantial increase in costs” arising in between the annual 
price reviews. The farmers claim that the award of an addi- 
tional §s. a week to farm workers {making the minimum agri- 
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cultural wage now £5 13s.) constitutes just such an increase 
in costs. In this they are certainly following precede.:, 
Except in one case—when the annual review was close :t 
hand—every previous rise in wages since the war has been 
followed by a special review, resulting more or less automati- 
cally in a rise in prices equivalent to the rise in wages. 

There are, admittedly, some differences in circumstan-es 
this year. The farmers, for the first time, did not oppose ilic 
increase in wages ; the Minister may therefore argue that in 
a sense they brought it on themselves and should pay. 
Secondly, some agricultural costs—such as the costs of 
fertilisers, tyres, and machinery—have fallen in the last 
few months, although these are minor changes probably 
offset by minor increases elsewhere. Thirdly, there is also 
the complication that the Scottish wages board, not for :' 
first time, has refused to follow the English board in raising 
wages. 


These circumstances enable the Minister to offer som 
rather specious reasons for refusing the farmers’ claim. But 
they are not the real point. The fact is plainly that a special 
review, conducted on the same principles as in the past, 
would lead automatically to a further increase in farm prices, 
passing on-almost the full cost of the wage increase either 
to the consumer or to the taxpayer. Following so closely on 
the price increases awarded at .the last annual review, this 
result would be intolerable to the Government. Sir Thomas 
Dugdale cannot say this bluntly because he does not want 
to throw over a convention established by his predecessor. 
But it is a stupid convention. It is absurd that, however 
well farmers may have done at the annual review, they should 
be entitled of right to full recoupment of any subsequent 
increase in costs. Yet that is in fact what they had been led 
to expect, and they are understandably disappointed. The 
Minister’s perfectly sensible action has caused some justifiable 
resentment. 


The lesson of this incident, in which both farmers and the 
Minister in a sense have right on their side, should be plain 
to both sides. If farmers demand, or are led to expect, toc 
much security of income, they are bound to get sudden 
disappointments. Governments should avoid giving to the 
farmers undertakings which they (or more probably their 
successors) must later repudiate, in spirit if not in letter, in 
the national interest. Sir Thomas Dugdale has declared his 
intention of shortly reviewing, in Conjunction with the 
farmers’ organisations, the present procedure for fixing 
prices. If this very necessary overhaul is to yield good 
results, the lessons of the present episode will have to be 
assimilated. 

. * & 


Chou En-lai in Moscow 


The Russo-Chinese conference in Moscow is clearly 4 
serious affair, at which matters of moment are to be dis- 
cussed, covering political, economic and military questions. 
The Chinese Prime Minister, Chou En-lai, has taken with 
him a delegation which includes not only Peking foreign 
ministry officials but also leading personalities concerned 
with Chinese heavy industry i communications, and 4 
strong representation of the armed forces. This mission has 
to be viewed in relation to recent signs that the Chincse 
Communists are considerably more zealous for continuing 
the war in Korea than are the North Koreans, and to the 
fact that they have not been able during the last few weeks 
to prevent heavy American bombing of North Korean targe's. 
Soviet military aid to Communist China has certainly been 
on a large scale and quite indispensable for the build-up 
of the present Chinese stréngth in Korea ; but it has 10! 
been sufficient to enable the Chinese either to win outright 
on the ground or to protect their rear against air attac*. 
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It is no wonder that the North Koreans have begun to 
talk in less flamboyant terms than their embarrassingly 
bitter-end Chinese allies.. They are, after all, bearing the 
real brunt of the war and, being a small state without 
pretensions to invincibility or great power prestige, they 
would lose much less by accepting the terms offered by the 
United Nations. China is both less embarrassed by the 
war and less disposed to terminate it in any way which 
would damage the inflated prestige of the Peking regime. 
On the other hand, China’s military leaders must realise 
hat it is dangerous to continue the conflict without sufficient 
first-class armaments, that it may prove impossible to keep 
the North Koreans in line unless more air cover can be 
provided, and that the strain of the war is seriously inter- 
fering with China’s schemes of economic development. The 
solution from a Chinese point of view is much more Russian 
and satellite aid both in finished armaments and in heavy 
industrial equipment. 


The Soviet Government is unlikely to extend such aid 
without a substantial quid pro quo in the form of an agree- 
ment which will bind the Chinese People’s Republic to it 
more tightly than before. To sustain a large Chinese army, 
at the end of long lines of communication, with first-class 
fighting equipment against a continual wastage of material 
and the possibility of further battles is no light undertaking. 
There are Soviet needs and those of the satellites to consider. 
It is indeed to Moscow’s advantage that large American and 
other UN forces should be pinned down in Korea, but a 
contest of material attrition with large armies (as contrasted 
with guerrilla action on the Malaya model) may not be the 
type of cold war which suits it best. If Mao and Chou 
want Soviet help they must be prepared to grant something 
in return, and not simply in commercial terms ; for China’s 
exportable surpluses will not pay for what it needs. To 
strike the bargain is probably the purpose of the present 
conference. 


* * * 


Dr Schumacher 


Death has suddenly, but not unexpectedly, removed Dr 
Adenauer’s most doughty political opponent. Dr Kurt 
Schumacher had been almost continuously ill during the 
critical events of the last six months in Western Germany, 
but the fervour of his temperament had still shown itself in 
the Social Democrats’ opposition to the Chancellor’s Euro- 
pean policy. Few Germans active in politics had suffered 
as he had from war and Nazism, and there were times when 
his political thinking and behaviour showed the dangerous 
fanaticism of the persecuted. He was a man of bitter 
memories, outstanding among them the recollection of how 
the moderate German Left had proved almost powerless to 
resist the nationalism of the Right, first under the Weimar 
Republic and later in Hitler’s early years. He seems to have 
oelieved—and there are many Germans who think like him— 
that his party could gain and hold power only by being more 
nationalist than the men of the Centre and Right. In par- 
ticular, he cherished the illusion that national unity could be 
attained on terms which would ensure a free, democratic 
Germany in which his party would be more than a match 
for the Communists of the East and their Russian backers. 

Next month the congress of the Social Democrat Party will 
take place and Dr Schumacher’s successor will have to be 
chosen, if he has not been groomed already. The most 
likely candidate is Herr Ollenhauer, who has been a faithful 
deputy and might well prove more moderate as a leader. 
The change could be of great importance, not only to Dr 
Adenauer’s chances of pushing his policy through the 
Bundestag, but also to the outcome of next year’s elections. 
r tribute 1s due to Dr Schumacher for the part he played 
when German political life was reviving after the war ; but 
‘ac pacification and integration of Western Europe should 


Oe — now that the roaring voice of the bitter demagogue 
1S slient, 
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Who is for Five-Power Talks ? 


Mr Malik is certainly earning his salary these days as 
Russia’s representative at the United Nations. In: the Dis- 
armament Commission he has had to wriggle out of some of 
the most awkward positions a Soviet spokesman can ever 
have found himself in. When the Anglo-American-French 
plan for a fair limitation of the armed forces of the Great 
Powers was originally put forward, Mr Malik said it was just 
a trick, and that the United States would still be able to keep 
its naval and air forces at full strength. But last week the 
British delegate, Mr Coulson, showed that this. would be im- 
possible even on the Soviet figures. Then Mr Malik com- 
plained that the plan involved “ a definite time lag ” between 
general disarmament and control of atomic weapons, only 
to be assured by the American delegate that both matters 
would be dealt with simultaneously. 


The western plan would place a ceiling of between 
1 million and 1,500,000 men each on the forces of America, 
Russia and China, and one of between 700,000 and 800,000 
on those of Britain and France. This would leave the two 
groups into which the Big Five are divided as fairly balanced 
as could be imagined, while the Russian proposal for a 
one-third slash all round would merely perpetuate the Com- 
munist’s present advantage. Last week Mr Malik himself 
implicitly acknowledged this, for he complained that the 
western plan would make little difference to Britain and 
France, while it would force Russia and China to reduce 
their forces considerably. He was happier when he fell back 


on the hallowed doctrine of the big lie, and roundly asserted 
that 


the Soviet delegation has repeatedly stated that the Soviet 

Union stands for the most detailed disclasure of armaments. 

We are for the checking and verifying of such information, 

but we do not want the Ridgway headquarters doing this 

task. It is one for the United Nations. 
The full humour of that statement can only be appreciated 
by those who have seen the Russians consistently voting 
against the whole series of proposals for an arms census which 
have been approved by majorities in the United Nations ever 
since 1948—three years before the “ Ridgway headquarters ” 
existed. 

But Mr Malik’s worst moment came when the three 
western powers suggested that a five-power conference should 
be held as the first step towards disarmament. Five-power 
talks have been a Communist propaganda slogan for so long 
that Mr Malik must have felt like a cat suddenly bitten by a 
truculent mouse. In his embarrassment he feli back on the 
cosily familiar: theme of “ germ warfare.” But he did not so 
much as refer to five-power talks, although the Soviet Union 
might have been expected to welcome the proposal as fer- 
vently as the appearance of a prodigal son. 


* * * 


Dogma of Nationalisation 


It seems that the whole Labour party, and not merely 
the Bevanite wing, is trying to escape from the actual dis- 
appointments of nationalisation in a flight of metaphysical 
fancy. The party’s latest discussion pamphlet,* written by 
Mr Ernest Davies, sets out soberly some of the practical 
problems and offers remarkably little in the way of solutions. 
So the only thing to do is to change the problem—but not, 
of course, by retreating from nationalisation. Perhaps—the 
hope is cautious—things would be different if only the 
Minister of Transport had nothing to do with the Transport 
Commission, and so on, but instead the cabinet contained one 
Minister for Nationalised Industries. Then “there could 
be a new conception of nationalisation, and a fresh approach 
to its integration in the country’s economy.” 


It is rather difficult to detect the nature of the revolution 
that Mr Davies hopes to achieve by this single change. But 


~** Problems of Public Ownership.” Labour Party. 44 
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one practical advantage he does make explicit. Some of the 
nationalised industries might then be propped up by the 
others ; only the accounts as a whole would need to balance. 
In other words, there would be no need to bother so much 
about efficiency ; who, indeed, would be competent to pass 
judgment on the individual limbs of the giant? Life is 
easier—as private capitalists have realised before Mr Davies 


—the bigger the area over which a monopoly can be 
established. 


There are, however, two practical difficulties. The more 
blatant the state monopoly is, the less convincing is the 
standard Labour argument that monopoly is an evil making 
an industry ripe for nationalisation. And, secondly, the sub- 
Sidisation of one nationalised industry by another promises 
real help to the weaker brethren only if the others are pretty 
profitable ; and that suggests more nationalisation. On this 
point Mr Davies is not specific. But he widens the criteria 
that the Labour party has in the past laid down—that an 
industry should be “ basic,” or it should be a monopoly, or 
it should be inefficient. 


Nationalisation may well be necessary to enable Labour to 
carry through further stages of its Socialist programme even 
even if it does not fall solely within the above criteria. 


It sounds rather like nationalisation for nationalisation’s 
sake ; the “ new conception” comes down to earth, remark- 
ably enough, at the point of the familiar dogma. 


* eS a 


Wages in Depressed Industries 


Trade union Jeaders always talk about preserving free 
collective bargaining, but what they have in mind is by no 
means always free Arbitration, according to a recent 
Fabian pamphlet,* was responsible for about a twelfth of the 
wage increases granted between 1945 and the end of 1951 ; 
two-thirds of them were due to direct bargaining and one- 
sixth to decisions of statutory boards. Recent decisions of 
the Industrial Disputes Tribunal would seem to indicate 
that arbitration is now doing more for the workers than 
direct bargaining would do. While workers in one industry 
after another have had their claims rejected, at least as a 
first stage, the tribunal has stuck to the arbitrators’ now 
traditional practice of making awards midway between what 
the workers asked and the employers offered. Out of 16 
wage claims heard by the tribunal, between the Chancelilor’s 
appeal for restraint in May and the end of July, only one 
resulted in no award. That was in the glove industry, where 
the employers successfully argued that there was unemploy- 
ment and short time. 


That decision, at least, seems to have produced the result 
that would have been obtained by direct bargaining. Will 
workers in other depressed industries do any better? In one 
such  industry—furniture—nearly 100,000 workers were 
deciding, when this issue of The Economist went to press, 
whether or not to strike because the employers have, after 
due notice, repudiated the rather generous cost of living 
scale for wages. If there is no strike the question will go 
to arbitration, for the employers have reported the dispute 
to the Minister of Labour under Order 1376. Workers in 
the carpet industry, on the other hand, have agreed to a 
suspension of their cost of living scale, except for the lower 
paid workers. 


Recent experience has shown that wages councils, like the 
tribunals, are recommending increases that might not have 
been obtained by direct bargaining, even if the workers had 
been more strongly organised. An exception is the clothing 
industry, where the wages council seems in practice to give 
statutory effect to agreements reached beforehand between 
the largest organisations in the industry. Last week the 
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Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers rejected for the second 
time a claim by the National Union of Tailors and Garme 
Workers for an increase of 6d. an hour. In the indust;).. 
most affected by recession no method of wage negotiatin 
has so far resulted in increases. But it seems again to \. 
proving true that in time of recession it pays the work:: 
to have his wages settled by a tribunal or a board. 


® ® z 


Reviewing the Rates 


The Society of County Treasurers-has produced soire 
interesting comments on the working of the Exchequir 
Equalisation Grant to local authorities. It is convinc« | 
that the principle of the grant is “fundamentally soun 
and points to the considerable measure of equalisation . 
rates in the pound which has already taken place. Where... 
for instance, rates in county areas varied between 13s. anu 
278. in 1947-48, the range in 1949-50 was only from 1; 
to 23s. 

_ The equalisation grant is highly selective in its operation. 
About 36 per cent of the population live in areas whic! 
receive no grant whatever ; as these areas contain just ove: 
half the country’s rateable value, their comparative weal:h 
is unmistakable. Nevertheless, among these “ richer ” 
authorities resources and needs vary greatly, so that ther 
is a certain unfairness in treating them all alike. At the 
other end of the scale, many local authorities lean vc 
heavily indeed on the equalisation grant. It covers m 
than 30 per cent of the total expenditure which wou 
otherwise fall on the rates in no fewer than 34 count 
mainly the smaller and more rural ones. Whether or not th: 
high degree of national aid causes local extravagance and 
waste, it may become the cause of a still tighter central contro. 


The greatest defect of the present arrangements is that 
uniformity of valuation has still to be achieved, and accord- 
ing to the Government may not now happen before 1956 
Both the Exchequer equalisation grant and the important 
education grant are largely based on figures of rateable valuc 
which, because of different standards of valuation, are often 
an inadequate guide to the “wealth” or “poverty” 0! 
local authorities. This matter ought not to wait for atten 
tion until 1956. Also, the Society of County Treasurer: 
believes that an unfair burden is being thrown on rapid)\ 
expanding areas because the costs of new public service: 
are so much higher than before the war. These points necd 
attention in the review of the equalisation grant which” | 
now being undertaken. 


Finally, the society feels some alarm at the present trend 
of financial relations between Government and local author'- 
ties. The relief to the rates represented by the postwar 
transfer of certain services into national hands has now been 
absorbed by the rising cost of the remaining local services 
The dependence of local authorities on Government grant: 
gets increasingly heavier—and with it the extent of centra' 
control. The society believes that the best relief to loca! 
government would be to re-rate industry and agriculture in 
full, a measure which “ would be of relatively small financia! 
significance to the industries concerned, including agricu!- 
ture,” but which would create an additional £60 million ©' 
rateable value. This which is attracting growing 
support, well warrants a. thorough investigation by ti< 
Government. : 
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* * * 


Increasing Europe’s Coal Production 

Few people imagined twelve months that the 
demand for coal would follow the same trend pi demand 
for other commodities and show a marked decline during 4 
period of rearmament. At the beginning of this year the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation was ‘° 
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concerned about the Continent’s large impo 
coal that it set up the Ministerial Coal Production Group. 
This body was to encourage a rapid expansion of Western 
Europe’s output so that it could do without these imports by 
1954. After its recent meeting in London the Group admitted 
that, although the increase of 3.4 per cent set for this year is 
inlikely to be achieved in full, it is much more likely than 
+ was three months ago that the so-called “ exceptional” 
uports will not be required in 1954 except, perhaps, for 
‘tain special types of coal. The balancing factor has been 
- decline in coal consumption. 


5 The progress made towards this year’s objective can be 
en from the accompanying table. Britain is the only 
suntry whose output in the first half of this year has 


West European Coat PRODUCTION 
(Million Metric Tons) 


Output | Output 


Objec- | Per |. first | first | Per 
Output, tive, | cent | 28 28 =| «cent 
1951 | 1952 | increase weeks, | weeks, | change 
g | 3951 1952 | 
... | 2964 | 229-4] 42-3 | 122-8 | 124-9 | 41-7 
nanny +. 4 118-9 ' 126-0 } + 6-0 63-6 64-9 +2-I] 
ante 53-0 | 66:0 | +4-7 {| 29-4 31-0 | +5-4 
m...cee | 299% | 38-0 | 4-8 | 16:2 | 16-7 | 43:8 
lands... 12-4 i2-8 | +3-1 6-9 6-7 | -—0-1 
16-3 17-0 | +4-6 9-0 | 8-5 | —d-4 
\Liveeus 456-7 | 472:2 | +3-4 247-4 | 252-8-| +2-1 
4 e: Organisation for European Economic Co-operation. ——__ 


increased at a higher rate than was forecast, though produc- 
ion in France and Belgium is not much below the planned 
ace. In contrast, output from the Saar and the Nether- 
lands has fallen instead of increasing, while the rise in 
German production has been only modest. An encouraging 
sign is that the increase in British output ‘has been achieved 
by an expanded labour force (hitherto one of the major 
deficiencies) ; by the end of June there were more under- 
ground workers than the National Coal Board expected to 
have at the end of the year. On the other hand, output per 
manshift was not only well below expectations, but also 
smaller than in the first half of 1951, because of the large 
number of recruits that have gone into the mines in the past 
few months. Employment has also increased in the German 
mines ; but in France the number of workers has declined 
ut output per manshift has improved. 


* * * 


Germany Caught Out ? 


Now, other difficulties are emerging in the attempt to 
increase Europe’s coal production. Among them is the un- 
villingness of producing countries to continue an all-out effort 
to expand output—precisely because demand is falling. 
Indeed, German output in the past two months has been 
talling quite sharply. Only part of the decline can be explained 
dy holidays and other extraneous factors, and these should 
have been offset by the high rate of new investment that has 
deen taking place to imcrease current output. 


Apart from self-financing, German mines have recently 
obtained DM 100 million from commercial banks for 
modernising equipment, and expected an additional DM 50 
nillion from counterpart f of the Mutual Security 
\gency. Yet their output failed to show the expected 
actease, whereupon MSA decided to withhold the unspent 
portion (DM 20 million) of its grant. The Germans claimed 
‘hey must have even more investment before output can 
“xpand. But it was obvious that they were not really attempt- 
ing to, achieve the coal set by OEEC. New 
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‘avestment had been used not to increase production now at 
any cost, but to increase it later at low cost, when the owner- 
ship of the mines was settled and when a buyers’ market for 
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coal had emerged. There have been reports—not so far 
substantiated—that new shafts have been sunk in German 
mines and new tunnels bored almost to the coal face and 
then left, so that later on output could be increased with the 
minimum of effort. Meanwhile Europeans, and Germans, 
import American coal. 


Co-operation does not mean keeping to the letter of 2n 
agreement, but willingness to make sacrifices for a common 
‘end. - Europeans cannot work together effectively without 
mutual trust, and nothing destroys it more easily than toe 
knowledge or suspicion that one country is gaining at the 
others’ expense by its astuteness. The Mutual Security 
Agency did not say outright that the German coal industry 
had done this, though it implied it. This week, MSA has 
decided to release the funds again, but the decision was 
taken more from legal considerations than from any convic- 
tion that the Germans will mend their ways. 


* * * 


Bacon and Butter Bargaining 


In the cat-and-mouse bargaining of the present bacon 
talks between Denmark and Great Britain, nobody would 
really want to blame the Danes for resenting the role of 
mouse. Since the negotiations were broken off in London 
last week, the Danes are nervously awaiting the outcome of 
the meeting to be resumed in Copenhagen on August 26th. 


Bargaining from a position of strength, the Ministry of 
Food is demanding a 15 per cent cut in the present price 
of Danish bacon. This would bring the price back to its 
level in 1950-51, but would mean a serious reduction in 
revenue to the Danes. They face the loss of the bonus 
scheme—a 284 per cent increase in price for deliveries 
beyond 110,000 tons—which was put into effect last October, 
together with the flat increase of 124 per cent. This has 
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Buyers are human beings 


In selling a product, figures can only take you so 
far; after that, the business becomes personal, no 
amount of market research can help you if your cus- 
tomer—metaphorically speaking—doesn’t like your tie. 

We don’t disparage market research—we use it 
ourselves—but we don’t close our eyes to its short- 
comings. Many a thriving business has been built on a 
product that according to the research figures had no 
future. And as many theoretically promising ventures 
have ended im failure. The explanation in both cases 
was the unpredictable personal factor. 

So we never forget that the customer is human, like 
ourselves, and that he'll only toe the statistical line if 
he feels that way. It’s a business philosophy we 
developed years ago, and it is still serving us well. 

If you think that you would profit by the personal 
touch in your advertising, why not phone or drop us a 
line and we'll arrange to meet and talk it over with you ? 


SAMSON CLARKS 


SAMSON CLARK & CO. LID., Incorporated Practitioners in Adoerticing 
57-61 Mortimer Swreet London, W.1. ; Telephone: MUSeum soso 
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turn’ out to be handsomely profitable to the Danes. But 
it is a profit that they may well deplore because the bonus 
scheme put them in their present weak bargaining position 
by greatly stimulating Danish bacon production. As a 
result, they feel they have been trapped ; while they are 
already resigned to losing the bonus scheme, they angrily 
oppose a reduction of the 12} per cent basic increase granted 
them last year, or the price of 262s. §d. per cwt. Not un- 
reasonably do they argue that too drastic a price cut now’ 
would simply mean reduced production with consequently 
higher prices next year. 


At Aarhus this week, Britain agreed to pay 73 per cent 
more than last year for Danish butter, bringing the price 
up to 337s. 6d. per cwt., or 3s. a lb. It is doubtful whether 
the Danes will feel this as being in any way a just com- 
pensation for what they fear may happen to their bacon. 
In view of the present world shortage of butter, and of the 
74 per cent increase recently granted Australia and New 
Zealand, this was a minimum British concession so far as 
the Danes were concerned. Meanwhile, Aalborgs Stifts- 
tidende tried to convince its countrymen that a reduced profit 
did not spell catastrophe. Soothingly it said: “Of course 
it is important that we sell our bacon, but there is really 
no reason to lose our wits. Let us try to be more British 
than the British: let us wait and see.” 


* * * 
Shock Treatment 


Four years after the passing of the Criminal Justice 
Act, the first detention centre for young offenders has been 
opened. The Act restricted the powers of the courts to 
impose a sentence of imprisonment on young people ; no 
court is to sentence anyone under 21 to prison unless it is 
of opinion that no other method of dealing with him is 
appropriate. 

The detention centre is to provide one such alternative. 
Another, less drastic, is an attendance centre. Magistrates’ 
courts can sentence persons aged 12-20 to attend these centres 
for a certain number of hours each week. Several of these 
centres have been opened in the last two years ; in effect, 
the young offender is punished by being kept in under the 
supervision of a police officer after school hours or on 
Saturdays. Detention centres are intended to be a much 
more drastic method of dealing with offenders aged 14-20 
who require, in Mr Chuter Ede’s words when he was 
explaining the relevant clause in committee, 


a short, sharp punishment that will cause the young offender 

clearly to realise the injudiciousness of attempting con- 

tinuously to flout the law. 
They are for offenders unlikely to respond to probation but 
who have not yet got to the stage of requiring long-term 
training in an approved school or borstal.. An important 
stipulation. written into the Act, is that no one who has been 
to prison or toa borstal can be sentenced to a detention 
centre, in order to avoid the risk of contamination. 


Mr Ede made it quite clear that the centres were not 
intended to be short-term approved schools. The first centre 
(for boys aged 14-16) unlike an approved school will be 
“secure,” not open, though presumably not so secure as a 
prison. Again unlike approved schools and borstals, the 
emphasis is not on instilling a sense of responsibility and 
self-discipline but on physical training and hard work. Life, 
in fact, is to be unpleasant enough to bring the offender to 
his senses. That, at least, is the hope. Much will depend 
on whether the courts send the appropriate type of offender to 
the centre. Much will also depend on what sort of life the 
offender returns to and how he adjusts himself to the shock. 
In committee, Mr Ede said it was intended to attach after- 
care committees to the centres, which would arrange 
voluntary supervision ‘for the offenders on their discharge. 
It is to be hoped that this intention will be carried out at the 
new centre. 
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Educating Civilians in Uniform 

The army authorities have just issued a threepenny 
pamphlet reminding men about to be called up for service of 
the many opportunities of study that exist for them. The 
main emphasis is naturally upon general education, but trades 
and cultural subjects have not been neglected, and help is 
promised to any man “who wishes to pursue a course of 
individual study.” As far as it goes, this is valuable ; but is 
any attention being given to the wider problems that forces 
education could help to meet ? To have to cut two years out 
of virtually every young man’s civilian life at the age of 
eighteen has now become such a well-established necessity 
that it is often forgotten how new the practice is in this coun- 
try. Most European countries have no clear memory of the 
day before conscription but for British industry the long-term 
effects of national service on recruitment and training are quite 
unknown. There may be, as is often claimed, very bad effects 
—unsettling young men, deterring them from serious applica- 
tion to their jobs. There may be—and nobody knows because 
nobody has seriously investigated the matter—a considerable 
net advantage to civilian industry in the shape of the 
better discipline, greater physical fitness or heightened self- 
reliance of the demobilised national serviceman compared 
with their opposite numbers in the prewar period. 


It is not the purpose of army service to improve the raw 
material of industrial recruitment ; the case for or against 
conscription must always rest solely on grounds of military 
necessity. But the effect of these two years’ military service 
on the labour force of the future, on its attitudes towards 
work and on its general efficiency is potentially very great, 
whether for good or ill, and cannot be altogether ignored. 
One would like to see, while conscription is still new enough 
for its effects to be observable, some serious investigation 


Pomp and Pageantry 


The anniversary of Napoleon’s birth was celebrated 
with considerable pomp in Paris on the 15th inst. 
Unfortunately, the weather was not propitious. A heavy 
storm blew away part of the Alps that Bonaparte was 
represented crossing on horseback, and swept away the 
canvas covering of the ball room, so that the Dames de la 
Halle were deprived of the honour of dancing with the 
President. Otherwise, the sham naval engagement, the 
passage of Mont St. Bernard, the illuminations, the 
processions, and all the xccompaniments of two days’ 
fétes, went off with great éclat, and the President has 
gained showers of applause from a vast multitude 
congregated in Paris from all parts of France and many 
parts of Europe. It is rather the fashion here to mock 
at these festivities, in which a homage to the Virgin is 
mingled with reverence for Bonaparte ; and yet no people 
are fonder than ourselves of connecting religion with 
politics, of retaining old processions that have lost their 
original meaning, and celebrating remarkable occurrences 
by national illuminations. In all times, and amongst all 
people, ceremonies and festivities, shows and games, have 
formed a great part of their social and political lives. At 
an early period they were the chief means of commemorat- 
ing remarkable national events, and even now are much 
more impressive than the written and printed records on 
which journalists and historians exclusively rely. They 
really made the events they commemorated a part of the 
life of society, while mere narrations, through the cold 
medium of an abstract alphabet that depends for all :1s 
power on previous association, can never affect the mind 
like some visible representation—mock fight, mock race, 


or mock procession, it may be—of the deed to be com- 
memorated, 
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“ Conveys an air of good living . . . In performance 
and road behaviour, as in appearance and finish, one 
of the most impressive cars in the world today. 
Reaches 100 m.p.h. in quite moderate lengths of clear 
road.” The Autocar. 
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House on the cards 


However conveniently you live (thanking 
Tl for ready hot water, well cooked dinners and well ironed shirts) the future holds surprises. 
There seems quite a chance that the house of tomorrow will draw all its heat from the 

soil in the garden . . . that your telephone will take messages by night and pass them on in the 
morning .. . that your food will be cooked by radio-frequency waves. It’s by no means 
impossible that your clothes will be cleaned by sound instead of soap. . .. What’s the link between 
scientific principles and practical politics ? Component parts. When TI is consulted 
about the components, good ideas take shape. 


TI's FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


“Precision tubes — tubular components — wrought aluminium — bicycles — electrical equipment and appliances — high pressure 
cylinders — mechanical handling — metal sections — bus body skeletons — gland packings — tubular furniture — paints — road signs. 
TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 - TELEPHONE: TRAFALGAR 5633 
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being made into these long-term questions. Meanwhile, an 
evidence that Army education is being treated as more 
a mere formality is encouraging. 


* x = 


India abd the Gartas 


The Indian politicians who are demanding that present 
arrangements for enlisting Gurkhas into the British army 
should be ended presumably see the matter as a useful stick 
with which to beat Mr Nehru’s government. Their joint 
statement, loaded with references to the tainting of “ our 
sacred soil, watered by the blood of many a martyr in the 
freedom struggle,” suggested an unscrupulous appeal to 
nationalism, not a considered judgment. India’s Communists, 
who have long been plugging the Gurkha theme, must have 
been delighted by their success in lining up the conservativé 
opposition parties behind their effort to make trouble between 
India and Britain ; but the conservatives can hardly have 
considered the implications of their action for their own 
country’s security. 


The point at issue is that, by agreement between India, 
Britain and Nepal, recruiting stations for Gurkhas have for 
several years been maintained at two points on the Indian 
side of the Nepalese border. These are not British bases, 
and the Gurkha recruits are given no training there ; they 
are simply enrolled and medically examined. The stations 
are on Indian territory only because of the peculiar geography 
of Nepal, which makes it difficult to locate them across the 
border. The arrangement is unusual ; but so is the whole 
relationship between India and Nepal, for the latter cannot 
be reached except through the former’s territory, and com- 
munication between different parts of Nepal is often more 
difficult than communication across the border. India has 
recognised in many other ways the strategic importance of 
Nepal, and its need for special facilities to overcome its geo- 
graphical’ problems ; and there is no evidence that the 
existence of the recruiting stations has led to any friction. 


The critics have apparently found some support among 
more realistic Indians who fear that the Gurkhas, by volun- 
teering for service in Malaya, are leaving their own country 
ill-equipped to meet any threat from the north. . But the 
facts are very different. First, British recruitment of Gurkhas 
today is on no greater a scale than before the war. Second, 
Nepal emerged from the Japanese war much stronger both 
in trained men and in equipment than ever before. Third, 
and most important, the present enlistment of Gurkhas for 
short-term service abroad means that Nepal regularly receives 
back well-trained men, experienced in modern war, and with 
a much clearer understanding of the wider world than they 
could acquire in their own villages. Such men, accustomed 
to friendly relations with both Briton and Indian, are not 
easy targets for Communist propaganda. And they bring 
back with them not only training and education, but savings. 
Indians who are genuinely concerned with the defence of 
their own country should consider these facts. 


* * * 


Communists in Sarawak 


Earlier this month Sarawak had its first taste of 
Communist terrorism. Signs of activity by the party have 
as yet been few and far between, and it is impossible at this 
stage to assess accurately the significance of the recent 
incidents. The extortion of money from some shopkeepers, 
the distribution of some Communist leaflets, and the murder 
of one policeman and the wounding of two others, do not in 
themselves amount to a great deal; but the promptness 
with which the government declared a state of emergency 
in the area affected and made a small number of arrests 
may have caused the terrorists to move cautiously. 


They are said to belong to the “ Sarawak Indonesian 
“eople’s Liberation Army,” of which very little is known. It 
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is probable, as some evidence reported this week sugges::. 
that they are being directed from Indonesian West Bornc«. 
The Chinese Communists there, who are believed to be in 
touch with Peking, may regard Sarawak as an easier field {o, 
activity than their own ee is also possible th.: 
General Templer’s successes in Malaya have made the Com. 
munists feel it to step up trouble-making elsewhe 
in the area. In Saraw tunities to do serious econom:. 
damage are limited ; but the territory adjoins the protectora:. 


of Brunei, where the Seria oil-field is the third largest in th: 
Commonwealth and now produces 100,000 barrels of crud: 
oil daily. 

If the Communists are planning more intense and wide. 
spread activity in Sarawak—which is by no means certain— 
they will not find it easy. They may expect some co-oper:- 
tion from the Chinese, who form just over a quarter of th: 





population, for many of their young men have caught the 
Communist infection. But the Chinese, like the rest of the 
population, have been enjoying a general prosperity that 
makes. Sarawak unreceptive to Communist propaganda. 
Although there are only about a thousand police (now supple- 
mented by a hundred lent from North Borneo) to defend 
the colony, the authorities have not yet felt it necessary to 
ask for military aid. Nearly 35 per cent of the population 
are Sea Dayaks, whose loyalty and fighting qualities are both 
beyond doubt ; they could be formed at short notice into 
formidable local security forces. The proposed visit of Sir 
Rob Lockhart, director of operations in Malaya, indicates 
that plans are being considered to send troops if a really 
serious emergency arose. 


* * * 


The Cost of Votes 


The official returns of candidates’ ex at the last 
general election have recently been published (HMSO, 
2s. 6d.). They show, constituency by constituency, how 
much.each candidate spent and where the money went. 


The following charts illustrate some of the conclusions that 
may be drawn. 


The legal limits imposed on expenditure were the same 
as in the 1950 election. In England, Wales and Scotland 2 
candidate could spend £450, with an additional allowance 
for each elector of 2d. in the counties and 14d. in the 
boroughs. In Northern Ireland the limits are lower ; 2¢. 
is allowed for every entry in the electoral register, but :he:c 
is no basic allowance except that £75 in the counties 01 
£50 in the boroughs can be claimed for agents’ fees. Over 
and above the ordinary expenditure, al! candidates can claim 
£100 for personal expenses. If the allowance is 
included (as is done throughout this analysis) the legal maxi- 
mum in Britain ranged from £776 in the small constituency 
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of Caithness and Sutherland to £1,155 im the Middlesex 
county constituency of Spelthorne. As would be expected, 
candidates differed greatly in the closeness with which their 
actual expenditure approached their permitted maximum. 
But there are unmistakable patterns in the variations. 


First, the Conservatives put more money into the campaign 
than did the Labour party. The average éxpenditure of 
Conservative candidates was £775, while that of Labour 
candidates was £117 less. In relation to the support received, 
the election cost the Conservatives 83d. per vote and the 
Labour party 7d. per vote. Naturally, both parties paid 
more heavily for success than for defeat. The average 
Labour MP spent {50 more than the unsuccessful Labour 
candidate; for Conservatives the difference was £80. 
Although Liberal expenditure was generally much below 
that of the two main parties, the six successful Liberal candi- 
dates spent on the average only a little less than the average 
Labour MP. 


In the lower right-hand chart the expenses of the two 
nain parties are shown in more detail. The expenses of 
each candidate were calculated as a percentage of the per- 
nitted maximum, and the candidates were then put into 
groups according to how successful they were—more pre- 
cisely, according to the margin, expressed as a percentage 
of the poll, by which they won or_lost the seat. For example, 
the expenses of successful candidates whose votes exceeded 
those of the runner-up by no more than § per cent of the 
‘otal votes have been averaged together ; then those with 
a winning majority of between § and 10 per cent, and so on. 
The losers have been grouped in a similar way according to 
the margin by which their votes were behind those of the 
winner. The final figure for each group, shown on the 
chart, is the candidates’ average expenditure as a percentage 
of the permitted maximum. No account is taken of con- 
stituencies where the two main parties did not take the first 
two places in the polls. Excluded also are the four seats 
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that Conservatives won, and Labour lost, by a margin of 
more than §0 per cent of the poll, since the cases are too few 
for an average to be significant. 

The averages conceal wide variations within each group, 
but the general tendency is plain. The level of expenditure 
of both parties was strongly influenced by the closeness of 
the contest. Both parties generally spent most heavily in the 
marginal constituencies and economised both on the safe 
seats and on the hopeless seats. This is, of course, the 
reasonable policy ; the fac¢ that it can be pursued shows 
how well both parties identify the marginal seats beforehand. 

Expenditure fell off less steeply for the very safe seats 
than for the hopeless ones, and Conservative spending, 
besides being consistently higher, varied less than that of 
Labour. Even when the issue could not have been in doubt, 
Conservatives spent as much as 80 per cent of the permitted 
amount. On the other hand, as many as 24 Labour seats 
were won without spending half the permitted amount ; no 
Conservative candidate won as cheaply as this. The most 
economical of successful candidates were the Labour MPs 
for the Gorbals and Bridgeton divisions of Glasgow, who 
spent only 23 per cent of the permitted maximum. 


For the same safeness—or unsafeness—of the seat candi- 
dates in county and borough constituencies spent about the 
same proportions of the permitted amount. It looks, there- 
fore, as if the extra 3d. for each elector in a county con- 
Stituency is—generally—a fair provision for the extra cost 
of electioneering to a sparser population. The distribution 
of expenditure is, however, rather different in the counties ; 
a rather higher proportion than in the boroughs tends to be 
spent on agents and on public meetings, and a smaller 
proportion on printing and stationery, But almost every- 
where printing and stationery account for at least half the 
expenditure, and for over three-fifths in the country as a 
whole. If printing costs should continue to rise some new 
budgeting may well be called for at the next election. 
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“T think you'll agree 

that our offices are quite an 

asset to the business. They look 
efficient — but we’ve made 

ourselves comfortable too! Actually Catesbys Contracts 
were the specialists we ealled in to do the work. 
They took immense trouble to get the effect 
we wanted, but then they have a reputation to maintain. 


One day Ill introduce you to their Director 





Mr. Peter Catesby, and he can tell you about 


their recent contraets.”’ 


fi ¢ , 
NUMBERSEVEN Catesbys 
* Virginia’ Cigareties 20 for 3/11 | | cont racts 


auso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 
Office Furniture - Fittings - Floor Coverings - Curtains - Decorating 


1 §4/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.i. TELEPHONE MUSEUM 7777 
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Books. and - Publications 


Sterling and Statistics 


The Sterling Area. Am American Analysis. Published by the ECA Mission to the 
United Kingdom, Obtainable from HM Stationery Office. 672 pages. £1 18. 


rhe Sterling Area. By A. R. Conan, Macmillan. 192 pages. 16s. 


The British talent for unprofitable 
promise is continually surprising 
,ose people who profess to see in it 
omething much more cunning. It is 
in extraordinary achievement that. the 
tions of the British Commonwealth 
excluding Canada, .but in partnership 
vith a number of smaller independent 
suatries) have managed to share a 
»mmon dollar reserve since the begin- 
ing of the second world. war—and 
hat they have done so without formal 
ligament of import programmes and 
t with a minimum of bickering. © It 
5 perhaps not so surprising that cach 
nember, at different stages of the trade 
ycle, has tended to draw out rather more 
foreign exchange than it earned. 


Because of the structure of the system, 
with its heavy dependence primary 
-ommodities for its dollar earnings, the 
un on the reserves tends to be worst 
when prices are relatively low. . The 
usual remendy sought for such a run 
has been to call a Commonwealth Con- 
erence, which proceeds to recommend 
hat all members cut their imports. 

The last conference was held in 
january. The next, which promises to 

unusually important, is due in 
November. It is therefore fortunate 
hat there should be published now 
two enterprising analyses of the 
litficulties — and the ~ mistakes — that 
ave beset the sterling area since 
inception, The first of these 
ooks is a massive study by the ECA 
Mission to the United Kingdom ; its 
hief virtue lies in the care with which 
it has gathered together the available 
statistics on the trade of the area as a 
whole, on the economies of the indi- 
dual members, and on the commodi- 

*; on which the area chiefly depends. 
(he commentary is cautious and diplo- 
matic. The second study is a private 
‘nterprise venture by Mr. A. R. Conan, 
the able economist of the Common- 
wealth Economic Committee; it says 
much for Mr Conan’s ingenuity—and 
willingness to make bold estimates 
where boldness is needed—that he man- 
ges to put his statistics through some 
hoops that the BCA mission has not 
thought of. But Mr Conan, too, is 
content to let fis figures show where 
the sterling area has been going in the 
past, rather than say himself where he 
thinks it ought to go in tre future. 


One of the chief accomplishments of 
both these books is that they carry their 
inalyses back to prewar days—a period 
tor which no statistics on- the sterling 
‘rca had previously been published, for 
the simple reason that the sterling area 
did not then exist. Both the ECA and 
Mr Conan suggest that the sterling area 
‘ended to run a gold and dollar 
just before the war, <A “typical” 


pattern between 1934 and 1938 was, 


apparently, for Britain to run a deficit 
of about $350 million with the dollar 
area, for the overseas sterling area to run 
a surplus of about $50 million with it, 
and for receipts of newly mined gold to 
bring in about $500 million. This heavy 
former reliance on gold sales underlines 
one of the main reasons for the sterling 
area’s unfavourable experience since the 
war—the fact that the dollar price of 
gold is about the only price that has not 
gone up since the 1930s. Simultaneously, 
however, the sterling area’s current 
trading position has deteriorated. In 
1948 and 1949 Britain ran a direct deficit 
of between $700 and $8co million with 
the dollar area, and the overseas sterling 
area ran a deficit of tetween $500 and 
$600 million. In 1950 both groups made 
a much better showing than this, but in 


1949 and the second half of 1951 a much 
worse one. 


These bare figures, however, conceal 
an important difference between the 
postwar experience of Britain and of the 
overseas sterling area. The widening of 
Britain’s dollar deficit since the 1930s 
has been wholly due to an adverse move- 
ment of the terms of trade; Britain’s 
dollar imports, in terms of volume, have 
been rigidly restricted while its dollar 
exports have expanded. The widening 
of the overseas sterling area’s deficit, 
however, has been wholly due to the fact 
that, in most years, the volume of. its 
dollar imports has increased by more 
than that of its exports: Sales and out- 
put of jute, rubber and tin have been 
particularly disappointing ; only in wool, 
its other really important export, has the 
ovetseas sterling area fully cashed in on 
the American boom—and that largely 
because it had on hand stocks accumu- 
lated during the war. 


It is tempting to argue from this that 
Britain has been cursed since the war 
with bad luck, and the overseas sterling 
area with bad government. But a glance 
at the figures collected by the ECA 
should correct this impression. They 
show that much of the reason for the 
sterling area’s postwar dollar deficit has 
lain in its heavy imports from the United 
States of machinery, steel mill products 
and chemicals ; meanwhile, Britain has 
continued to pump out consumer goods 
to the overseas sterling area, and seen 
them paid for largely out of capital 
exported from this country. The core of 
the problem is that while the overseas 
sterling area has pushed ahead too 
rapidly -with its real investment pro- 
grammes, Britain has not sufficiently 
adjusted its productive effort to meet 
this change in demand from the Com- 
monwealth. This seems to be the main 
lesson that emerges from both these 
valuable studies—even though in both 
of them the lesson is expressed less 
clearly in words than in statistics. 
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Science and Guns 


Ballistics in the Seventeenth Century. 
By A. R. Hall. 


Cambridge University 

Press. 186 pages. 245, 

Mr Hall’s book is-of much greater in- 
terest than its title suggests. At a time 
when the inter-relations of government, 
science and technology are the subject 
of so much discussion and exhortation it 
is valuable to examine them in an earlie 
period when both scientists and govern- 
ments.were rapidly enlarging their juris- 
dictions... It has been suggested, not only 
by Marxists, that the major scientific 
achievements of the seventeenth century 
were prompted by the new technical 
problems of industry, navigation and 
war. Mr Hall has taken the study of 
ballistics as a test case, for here the 
utilitarian ~ explanation is extremely 
attractive. There was the obvious and 
growing importance of artillery in war, 
the attention given by Galileo, Torricelli, 
Huygens and Newton to ballistics, and 
abundant evidence that governments, 
especially inthe age of Louis XIV, 
directed mathematicians to work on 
problems of gunnery and provided for 
the scientific training of military and 
naval. officers. 

Mr Hall very effectively discredits this 
plausible interpretation. First, he shows 
that the mathematical precision of ballis- 
tical theories. was largely useless to 
gunners since manufacturing technique 
was so crude that weapons were highly 
erratic in performance. Both soldiers 
and sailors continued therefore to insist 
on getting, in Nelson’s words, “ so close 
to our Enemies that our shot cannot miss 
their object.” Secondly, Mr. Hall demon- 
strates that scientists worked on ballistics 
not primarily because they hoped to im- 
prove the accuracy of long range bom- 
bardment, but because the ‘analysis of 
the trajectory of a projectile conveniently 
assembled fundamental questions of 
physical ‘science, questions which could 
only be solved by the developmen: of 
refined mathematical techniques. To 
Newton ballistics were linked with 
astronomy and gravitation in general 
rather than with practical war needs. 
And indeed the general solution of the 
problem in 1719 was provoked by a chal- 
lenge issued by an ill-tempered Scots 
professor of astronomy anxious to 
humiliate an academic opponent. Then 
as now academic achievement was stimu- 
lated far more by a concern for truth 
and prestige than by a regard for general 
political and economic ends. 


Mr Hall is keenly aware of how much 
work remains to be done on the history 
of war and science in the seventeenth 
century; and fuller exploration may well 
modify his conclusions. But although 
his readers will have to face mathemati- 
cal expositions, anyone interested either 
in general seventeenth-century history or 
in the relations between - government, 
science and technology will find this 
book an tiluminating example of what ts 
being achieved by the historians of 
science. 
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Victorian Yragedy 


Marian Evans and George Eliot. By 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson. Oxford 


University Press, 402 pages. 265. 
- ~ 


Mr and Mrs Hanson are perhaps more 
concerned with Marian Evans, the 
woman,’ than with George Eliot, the 
novelist. That is to be welcomed, for 
it means they have been able to devote 
themselves to a wealth of fresh material 
about her brave, unhappy life. Here at 
last is the full, thoroughly documented 
biography of George Eliot which has 
been long awaited. It should destroy 
forever the myth that George Eliot was 
the school-ma’am in excelsis of Victorian 
literature, the superior person in bom- 
bazine, full of didactic preachments. 
She was a woman of the deepest and 
warmest emotions, and, for the sake of 
love, was willing to defy the lightning 
of Victorian conventions. 

It is impossible for those living in the 
more tolerant atmosphere of 1952 to 
realise how much Marian Evans suffered 
from the obloquy of the respectable and 
the derision of the disreputable when 
she entered into her union with George 
Henry Lewes, who was married but 
could get no divorce. It was, in all but 
name, the truest and happiest of mar- 


The Middle East Crises 


RAY BROCK 


Here is an up-to-the-minute book about 
the hottest p'ace in the world today—the 
Middle East. 

Raging nationalism, political intrigue, 
and above all the oil of the Middle East 
have been constantly before the eyes of 
the world in recent months; and the crises 
there are likely to recur in more dangerous 
forms in the near future. 

Ray Brock presents the first overall 
picture of this most critical area covering 
every nerve centre from Pakistan to Yugo- 
slavia, from Persia to Tunisia, and he writes 
with personal knowledge of Mossadegh, 
ex-King Farouk, the Mufti of Jerusalem and 
many other leading figures. This is the 
most informative book about the Middle 


East to have appeared since the war. 
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imperial history. 


riages, a steadfast partnership lasting 
until Lewes died twenty-four years after. 


Marian Evans was the child of the 
harshest school of Midlands Puritanism, 
to whom even Handel’s oratorios were 
works of the devil. She had freed her- 
self through agnosticism from this narrow 
tyranny, but she was never to know any 
rest from the goadings of conscience and 
the scourgings of duty. She was a 
woman of massive intellect and learning, 
and was a more subtle moral teacner 
than most of the ecclesiastics of l.er 
time. Imagine then the courage it 
needed to challenge the taboos of the 
tribe. 


It is one of the marvels of English 
literature that Marian Evans, the ultra- 
solemn scholar, became George Eliot, 
the novelist. The sympathy of Lewes 
played a great part in the transformation. 
Such novels as “Adam Bede” and 
“The Mill on the Floss” were prodi- 
giously successful, and had a profound 
influence on the Victorian sensibility. 
Underneath the ethical teaching there 
was all the warmth of a generous and 
rebellious heart. The love scenes in 
“The Mill on the Floss,” for example, 
make Dickens and Thackeray appear 
almost amateurish in their treatment 
of human passion. 


It is a queer irony that after Lewes 
dies George Eliot marries an insipid 
young man, John Cross, twenty-three 
years younger than herself. How 
appalled were the friends who had stood 
by her throughout the long ordeal. But 
it was a very human longing on the part 
of the Victorian rebel to be buried as a 
respectable matron. She lived but a few 
months after marrying Cross. The 
Victorian age is getting more and more 
interesting now that research is reveal- 
ing the lineaments of great figures 
hidden so long under the whitewash. 


Trade Imperialism 


The Founding of the Second British 
Empire, 1763-1793. Vol.1I. Discovery 
and Revolution. By Vincent T 
Harlow. 664 pages. 455° 


An iconoclastic wind is blowing down 
many conventional signposts and 
boundary marks in the fields of British 
And rightly so. Too 
many were put up by historians con- 
cerned narrowly with the formal 
Empire of political control to the neglect 
of the wider, informal Empire of trade, 
investment and political influence. The 
effect has been to distort somewhat the 
picture of British expansion overseas 
since 1750 by blocking it out into 
imperialist. periods of extending 
dominion, and anti-imperialist periods 
when the political frontiers have re- 
mained static. 


Longmans. 


In fact, the movement of imperial 
frontiers is not the only, nor the most 
reliable, criterion. of the strength and 
character of imperialist activity. It is 
only useful in cenjunction with -the 
indices of the expanding economy— 
with changes in the direction and 
character of overseas trade and invest- 
ment. © Slowly, ideas about British 
expansion aré being modified in this 
sense. And periods long thought of, on 
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the old political view, as years of stagna- 
tion and anti-imperialism turn out to be 
years of continuing expansion in terms 
of commercial penetration and informa] 
political influence. 


Professor Harlow’s first volume on the 
founding of the Second Empire pro- 
vides a good starting point for the +e- 
interpretation of later eighteenth ad 
nineteenth century imperial history on 
these lines. For on the old politica! 
assumption it seemed that the loss of 
the American Colonies, which broke up 
the first empire, was followed by thirty 
years imperial “apathy, neglect and 
negation,” before the founding of the 
second. 

Mr Harlow almost convinces us that 
a.new Empire of Oriental trade, based 
not on dominion and colonisation, bur 
on “a chain of trading posts, protected 
at strategic points by naval bases,” began 
thirty years before the American 
catastrophe. During this time British 
Governments were carrying out well 
conceived plans for a trade empire in 
Terra Australis and an Anglo-Indian- 
Chinese emporium in the Malay Archi- 
pelago. How consistently they pursued 
these aims is mot altogether clear. 
Almost all the examples are chosen to 
illustrate the thesis. Nevertheless, one 
cannot but dccept the conclusion that, 
by the Napoleonic Wars, this Oriental 
trade imperialism was the characteristic 
form of British expansion. It is the 
more un{ortunate, therefore, that Mr 
Harlow was unable to uncover more 
completely the economic changes which 
underlay this change of character. 


But the heart of the book is a mag- 
nificent study of Shelburne’s imperial 
ideas and policy, hanging upon the part 
he played in the peace negotiations 
leading to the Versailles settlement of 
1783. The scholarship is impeccable 
yet wide-ranging. Here is a_ vivid 
account of how British statesmen from 
Shelburne and Fox and the second 
Chatham, faced with American 
nationalism on one side of the Atlantic 
and Irish nationalism on the other, 
sought in vain for acceptable new forms 
of imperial relationship. 


The Corporate Sepulchre 


Corporate Trustees. By D. R. Marsh. 
Europa Publications, Limited. 
268. 


318 pages 


It is surprising that this should be 
the first serious attempt to describe tc 
functions and organisation of the cor- 
porate trustee. The Victorian tru: 
was a part of the novelist’s equipme™ 
to ruin the family or save the threatened 
heiress. Galsworthy humanised him ; 
Soames might not be able to manage 1s 
own affairs but he could certainly o¢ 
trusted with those of his clients. ‘Te. 
came the Public Trustee, safe, backed ov 
the Consolidated Fund itself, and the 
banks and the insurance companies ; |''¢ 
personality of the individual was ‘* 
placed by the correctness of the inst'u- 
tion. The corporate trustee, today, is 0 
many no more than one aspect of the 
bank manager, with considerable charm 


as 
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but limited authority. In the back- 
ground there is always a Head Office. 
In this book, Mr Marsh, aided by the 
Houblon-Norman Fund at the Bank of 
England and given time by his own 
bank, has explained Head Office, for 
which the deserves the greatest thanks. 


The sad thing is that, in so many 
ways, this book was out of date—at least, 
out of period—before it was written. 
Mr Marsh, inevitably, must look on wills 
ind settlements as the circle of covered 
wagons around the financial citadel of 
the threatened family; they are  siill 
proof against the arrow and the toma- 

iwk, when those weapons are still used. 
But the legal perfections of the last 


century have now become the barbed 
wire around the concentration camp. 
The spendthrift is no longer the young 
man moving from the Gaiety to 
Romano’s. He lives on the other, the 
southern, side of the Strand and his gas 


_ chambers for the family property are 


the annual Finance Acts. Legal interests 
and estates for life can decimate an estate 
as surely as any Regency, buck in St. 
James’s Street, with the additional dis- 
advantage that‘there is no possibility of 
any change in luck, no chance ever of 
a win against the Inland Revenue 
croupier. The cards are arranged and 
marked, and the rules changed, each 
year, in April. 
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Today, the ideal trustee would be the 
man who hated trustee investments, 
whose drinking companions were the 
more buccaneering types of chartered 
accountant and stockbroker, and who 
could be trusted to put nothing into 
writing. The corporate trustee has 
achieved honour and respect at the 
moment when he has gone over to the 
enemy. His reputation prevents him 
from seeking loopholes in the laws of 
taxation. Mr Marsh’s book.is admirable 
in its writing and in its knowledge, but 
his experience would be of far greater 
practical value on a man-to-man basis 
over a glass of refreshment at the roth 
hole. 


Letters to the Editor 


Champions of European 
Unity 
Sir—According to Dr Toynbee’s 
well-known amalysis, the Catholic 
Church, since it laid down the founda- 
tion of modern Europe, has now the 
task to give a lead in the Continent’s 
present predicament. Indeed, Catholic 
thinkers were among the first to feel 
towards a supra-national European con- 
sciousness: Chesterton and Belloc in 
England, Papini in Italy, Gertrud le Fort 
in Germany. 


On the other hand, the four states- 
men most prominent in instigating the 
political movement for a United Europe 
were M. Spaak in Belgium, .Mr 
Churchill in Britain, Signor de Gasperi 
in Italy, and the late M. Blum in France. 
Out of the four only Signor de Gasperi 
can be associated with Catholic public 
life. The Catholic background may 
have contributed to M. Schuman’s and 
Dr Adenauer’s European policy, but it 
appears certain that religion was not 
their ultimate concern. M. Schuman’s 
original “ Plan” was confined to ending 
the protracted Franco-German strife— 
in obvious and commendable target for 
a French politician with German educa- 
tion. For Dr Adenauer—the Prime 
Minister of a defeated country—the 
European stage offered the coveted part 
of a twentieth century Talleyrand. In 
ny case, Catholic dogmas bear little 
reference to the coal and steel pool. 


A close association of the Catholic 
Church and the United Europe Move- 
ment would hurt the European cause 
by alienating non-Catholics unwilling to 
accept the “ Vatican supremacy” and 
Catholics unwilling to drag religion into 
politics. It would also hurt the 
Catholic cause by jeopardising the posi- 
tion of the faithful in other parts of the 
world. The Catholic attitude towards 
Europe was clearly defined in 1945 by 
His Holiness Pius XII: “Europe is in 
need of the Church, but the Church ‘is 
in no need of Europe.”—Yours faith- 


fully, Gerorce A. FLorIs 
Edenbridge 


. 


Japan and Gatt 


Sir,—In your issue of July 26th, 
referring to Japan’s application to accede 
to GATT, you state that “as a contract- 


ing party Japan would have automatic 
right to claim most-favoured-nation 
treatment from Britain and all other 
members.” 


This is not quite correct ; for Article 
XXXV of GATT permits a contracting 
party to withhold application of the 
agreement (or applications of its own 
schedule of negotiated tariff items) from 
another contracting party with which it 
has not entered into tariff negotiations. 
Thus if the United Kingdom, or any 
other GATT member country, decided 
not to undertake tariff negotiations with 
Japan, Article XXXV could be invoked. 
Action taken under this article requires 
no vote of approval by the contracting 
parties as a whole. Several GATT 
members which have wished, in special 
circumstances, to withhold most- 
favoured-nation treatment from one or 
other of the parties to the agreement 
have in fact resorted to this clause.— 
Yours faithfully, 

RICHARD R. Forp, 
Information Officer, GATT 
Geneva 


Export Markets for Cars 


Sir—I must confess that I am not 
altogether sorry to learn, from Sir 
William Rootes’s letter in your issue of 
June 21st, that British car factories “ are 
running at an average of not more than 
60 per cent of capacity.” If they. were 
running 100 per cent I can well imagine 
that the unfortunate purchaser would 
get even less service and consideration 
than he gets now. Nine months ago I 
bought a new car. Within one month 
the front wheel bearings had given way 
and had to be replaced, while all the 
four door handles had “frozen” solid. 
In each case the fault was caused by the 
failure of the factory to put any grease 
on the part on assembly. A friend of 
mine damaged his car almost six months 
ago. He is still without it for lack of the 
necessary spares. The factory in 
England has not even acknowledged 
his written requests for prompt dis- 
patch of the parts. This place has 
recently been visited by a special travel- 
ling representative of a car manufac- 
turer. In response to one complainant 
of bad service, he frankly declared that 
he couldn’t care less. 


Within my own small experience I 


could multiply the examples, but suffi- 
cient has been said to emphasise that the 
after-sales service of English car 
manufacturers is extremely bad and that 
they are not in the least concerned to 
improve it. From conversations I 
gather that this attitude prevails also in 
other colonies. The British motor 
industry will stay in overseas markets 
only as long as foreign exchange is not 
available for the purchase of cars from 
other countries, and in particular from 
the United States.—-Yours faithfully, 

CorontaL Civic SERVANT 

Freetown, Sierra Leone 


Spare Parts and Service 


Sir,—The complaints of the oil com- 
panies voiced in your issue of August 
16th, regarding the apparent inability of 
British engineering firms to give after- 
sales service comparable to their 
American competitors, are largely 
justified. 

It is not generally appreciated, how- 
ever, that-the root of Bie trouble lies in 
the purchasing policy of the oil com- 


panies themselves. So long as they are ° 


content to place their orders in London, 
on price alone, there is little inducement 
for a British manufacturer to build up a 
proper distributor organisation in the 
territory in which his plant will operate. 
It cannot be too strongly emphasised 
that the availability or otherwise of a 
distributor organisation holding adequate 
stocks of spares, regularly replenished, is 
the key to the spares problem. Vital 
parts can be sent by air in an emergency, 
but for normal supplies the cost is pro- 
hibitive. The man on the spot, with 
factory-trained service ehgineers and a 
comprehensive spares stock, is the real 
answer to continuity of plant operation. 

If oil companies, mining companies, 
and the numerous other London con- 
trolled organisations operating overseas 
were to make it an invariable rule that 
orders were only placed with manufac- 
turers who had. an effective distributer 
organisation in the territories concerned, 
there would very soon be a change of 
heart and a rapid improvement in spares 
available where they are needed—on the 
spot.—Yours faithfully, 

T. W. StTanier 
Retford, Notts. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Middle Eastern Dust Storms 


Washington, D.C. 

HE 1952 crop of Middle Eastern dilemmas finds the 

United States in the heat of a presidential election, when 
nobody wants to announce new policies or even to take up, 
on behalf of old ones, positions so exposed that they can 
be assaulted by the opposition. The opposition has made 
it clear that it is determined to assault wherever possible ; 
General Eisenhower is not so confident of election that he 
can afford to neglect any profitable area of attack upon the 
Administration. Whatever may happen when the fight is 
over, bipartisanship in foreign affairs, despite the gallant 
efforts of Senator Wiley, is to be largely suspended during 
the campaign. The Department of State must therefore be 
doubly careful this year. It is not safe from irresponsible 
attack from without and it is certainly not safe from criticism 
within, Many Democrats who lost in 1950 blamed their 
defeat on the Secretary of State, and it was noticeable that, 
in all the days of oratory at the Democratic Convention, the 
word “ Acheson” was only spoken once. 


This is no time, therefore, to expect brave, new policics 
and it is perhaps fortunate that nobody thinks that brave, 
new policies are needed. It is also fortunate that British and 
American views on what should be done or not done are 
closer together now than they have been for some time. 
Che State Department’s eyes are naturally focused all the 
time on the Tudeh party and the likelihood of its coming to 
power. The department therefore thinks the British pre- 
occupation with Abadan somewhat irresponsible, but events 
themselves have made irrelevant many of the disagree- 
ments over immediate tactics, and long-term policy must 
wait upon the evaluation of the meaning of these events. 
When the New York Times correspondent in Teheran wrote, 
after the collapse of Qawames Saltaneh, that “ spiritual and 
intellectual fundamentals were involved, not merely a matter 
of who should manage an oil company,” he was saying some- 
thing that would hardly have been understood a year ago 
but that is now accepted, 


That is not to say. that any official in Washington has 
developed lately a higher opinion of the policies and strategy 
of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company during the dispute, put 
only that bemoaning them or trying to alter them in retro- 
spect would solve nothing. There is still a general view 
in Washington—though, in the nature of things, it can not 
be based upon more than guessing about what might have 
been—that a little sense two years ago would have enabled 
the company to get a better settlement than it can ever get 
now, and that whatever settlement was made then. would 
have lasted for some years—very important years in terms 
of the present Situation in the area. And there may come 
a time again when negotiations have reached a point at which 
the State Department will once more complain that a British 
tefusal to compromise is unrealistic. It certainly was not 
thought to have come when Dr Mossadegh recently made 
overtures to the British Embassy, recanted, and then dis- 
guised an offer to negotiate with the oil company under stiff 
demands for money. Nor does anybody expect much result 
from the present British approach. 





Had Qawam been able to stay in power—or rather in 
office since he was nevet in power—long enough for any- 
thing to happen, he would have had full support from 
Washington. Those who have criticised the United States 
government for not coming to his help could hardly have 
expected that anything could be done in the four days that 
he held office, or that he could have lasted long, even with 
foreign aid, without any basis of support at home. Now 
that he has gone, there is a feeling that Dr Mossadegh will, 
despite his initial triumph, soon find the pressures within 
the National Front as difficult as ever. Had he been as 
firmly in the saddle as he seemed‘ when he first mentioned 
negotiating on the oil dispute again, there would have been 
hope that a solution was possible. As it now seems that 
intransigence is his only formula for staying in power, there 
is only pessimism in Washington. 


x 


Over Egypt, however, there is considerable, if guarded, 
optimism, The departure of King Farouk has made further 
Anglo-American arguments about recognising him as “ King 
of the Sudan ” redundant for the time being, and the phoro- 
graphs of him since he left have dried any tears that officials 
might have thought of shedding.- As nobody knew anything 
about General Neguib when he seized power, there was both 
ignorance and apprehension about his intentions. But his 
behaviour in the last few weeks, and that of Aly Maher 
Pasha, has been the only piece of cheerful news from abroad 
for a long time. It is thought that the limitation of land 
holdings can, by itself, change the sources of political power 
and make genuine reforms possible. 

The most immediate American interest is, naturally, in 
the effect of the changes in Egypt on the fortunes of the 
Middle East. defence organisation. It was unfortunate that 
news of the British suggestion to establish a preliminary 
planning organisation leaked out when it did, because ‘ts 
timing suggested that it was something that had been pro- 
posed since General Neguib’s coup. Whatever its merits 
before the coup, the State Department felt that the present 
was no time to start anything without Egyptian participation. 
Whereas a year ago the situation called for speed, it now 
seems to call for caution. In three or four months it will 
be easier to see which way Egypt is going and meantime 
nobody wants to make any irrevocable moves which will 
make it harder for the new government to co-operate if the 
present spirit of destructive nationalism gives way to one of 
excitement about reforms at home. 


Nobody in the State Department would ever dare to use 
again the valuable phrase about “letting the dust settie” 
but that, as far as the two recent dust storms in the Middle 
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East are concerned, is what everybody would like to do—and 
would even have liked to do if there were no election this 
year. There is no confidence that the United States could 
do much to hurry its settling or to change the way in which 
it settles. If the dust settles wrongly, however, and does so 
before the election, the Administration will be accused of 
“losing ” the Middle East as it “lost” China. So there is 
always apprehension that it may let slip some opportunity 
and be blamed for letting it slip. Otherwise this dangerous 
area may be kept out of domestic politics because the 
Republicans have no vested interest in it, no dictator who is 
their partisan pet and, apparently, no significant changes in 
policy to suggest. 


Where Stands the South? 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN ALABAMA] 


GENERAL EISENHOWER is now planning to start his election 
campaign with a two-day whirlwind tour of the southern 
states by air, descending at the larger airports to speak to 
however many listeners he finds there, instead of making 
an orthodox but much longer tour by train, stopping 
wherever people collect at the sound of the engine’s whistle. 
The experiment will have good publicity value, but it is 
also a recognition that there no longer seems to be any point 
in wasting much of the General’s time in a search for southern 
votes. 

The Republican party will still spend both energy and 
money putting a brave face on its faded hopes of invading the 
South successfully at last, but the Democratic Convention 
clouded the once bright prospect that the South could this 
year be weaned away from its loyalty to the Democrats. The 
only states whose allegiance remains at all doubtful at the 
moment are Texas, Louisiana and, perhaps, South Carolina 
and Virginia. The best qualified political opinion today is 
that General Eisenhower will not carry more than one 
southern state for the Republicans, and probably none at all. 


The sudden disappearance of any serious possibility of the 
Republicans winning any worthwhile number of votes in the 
South—votes which many consider crucial to General 
Eisenhower’s chances of victory—can be credited chiefly to 
the Democrats’ choice of Governor Adlai Stevenson of 
Illinois and Senator John Sparkman of Alabama as the party’s 
presidential and vice-presidential nominees. Both men are 
considered in the South to be able and honest, progressive 
yet sound, and cast more in the Roosevelt than the Truman 
mould. 


This last distinction is a major reason why the South has 
accepted the Stevenson-Sparkman ticket. The fixed 
emotional opposition to President Truman among Southerners 
in recent years, based largely on his attitude to the Negro 
question, has become intense. Before’ the Democratic Con- 
vention much of the support for General Eisenhower in the 
South was rooted in the fear that the Democratic party, 
unable to find a formidable new candidate, would turn in 
desperation to Mr Truman once more. That fear was care- 
fully nurtured not only by the Republicans but by the 
rebellious Democrats who in 1948 formed the Dixiecrat or 
States’ Rights party. But with Mr Truman no longer avail- 
able as a bogey, the Dixiecrats and Republicans are finding 
that southern voters, now less emotional, are taking a more 
objective interest in campaign issues and personalities. _ 

While Governor Stevenson has been seen very little in the 
South, he somehow had generated an amazing confidence 
among Southerners even before the nominating Convention. 
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A great number of delegates from the South, though pledged 
to Senator Russell of Georgia, looked to Mr Stevenson as 
their second choice. If he“had ever been in any danger of 
being beaten by Senator Kefauver, the Russell delegates 
would have swung almost solidly to the Illinois Governo:. 
They were a Stevenson reserve, never called up into the line. 


Governor Stevenson’s strength in the South comes partly 
from his connections, but chiefly from the man himself and 
his record. He could hardly have chosen his southern 
sponsors better: with Vice-President Barkley of Kentucky 
and Senator Russell to vouch for him, it is difficult for critics 
in the South to label Mr Stevenson as “ nothing but Truman’s 
man.” But far more important than these connections is 
the approval which Mr Stevenson has won for himself on 
his record, and on a certain quality of leadership that holds 
peculiar appeal in the South. It is a quality, loosely referred 
to as “statesmanship,” which to Southerners implies the 
ability of a public official to accomplish his objectives with 
dignity, and on a high administrative level, without accumu- 
lating too much grime of battle. President Truman, the 
sturdy gamecock, relishes both battle and grime. Governor 
Stevenson, by a more detached and intellectual approach, 
gives the impression that, while he is in command of the 
struggle, he is well above it. 


Mr Stevenson’s record of economy, resistance to corrup- 
tion, and general competence as Governor of Illinois provides 
a solid basis for the respect in which he is held in the South ; 
so does the impression made by his two electrifying addresses 
to the Convention. There is a special appreciation among 
Southerners for the literary and religious aspects of Mr 
Stevenson’s speeches. More important, perhaps, is his 
apparently moderate position on federal laws for the pzo- 
tection of minorities which, in the South, mean Negroes. 
He has said he favours leaving this question to the state 
governments and that he believes in federal action only if 
the states do not act. 


* 


This civil rights issue has already provoked a controversy 
around Mr Stevenson’s running mate. The selection of 
Senator Sparkman, from Alabama in the Deep South, 
naturally has not pleased northern liberals, who consider 
him too conservative on both civil rights and labour questions. 
But southern conservatives are not happy either, for they 
allege that Mr Sparkman, in order to win the nomination, 
sacrificed his southern convictions. However, the complaints 
from both North and South seem likely to die down. Mr 
Sparkman is a big dynamo of a man who has worked and 
studied his way up from boyhood on an Alabama tenant 
farm to high respect in the Senate and great popularity 
among radio and television audiences. He stands somewhere 
in between his extremist critics, a hard-working, honest 
liberal, a humanitarian who yet recognises the realities of 
political life. He will be a potent factor in holding the 
South within the Democratic party, and also may win vot-s 


in the North and West by his exceptional ability in debating 
the issues. 


Detractors of Mr Sparkman in his home state have madc 
much of the fact that he proposed General Eisenhower «: 
the Democratic candidate for President in 1948, as opposed 
to Mr Truman. Mr Sparkman’s reply is simple: “I did 
not know he was a Republican.” The answer is defensible, 
since it is true that General Eisenhower did not state b.s 
party allegiance until a short time ago. 


_ The presence of a strong Southerner on the Democratic 
ticket as a partner for the redoubtable Mr Stevenson is only 
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one of General Eisenhower’s difficulties in the South. He 
also has to overcome a vivid recollection of Republican 
neglect of the South in pre-Roosevelt times, including 
hungry days under the last Republican President, Mr Herbert 
Hoover. The South’s enormous economic gains under 
Democratic rule cannot be denied, though Republicans say 
these gains would have been even greater had they been 
in power. Such claims are hardly supported, however, by 
their votes in Congress against such popular programmes 
is soil conservation, rural electrification, and the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. 


Furthermore, even among many southern Republicans 
there is a notable lack of fervour for General Eisenhower. 
Most long-time Republicans in the South were for Senator 
Taft, and the defeat of their candidate at the Chicago Con- 
vention by a movement that included unofficial Republicans 
from the South, who were not approved by the local party 


organisations, has drained much of the enthusiasm from the . 


official Republican workers there. 


If, as now seems likely, General Eisenhower does not have 
any substantial success in the South, the gradual trend 
toward a two-party system there will be sharply set back. 
As late as May, it was freely predicted that the Republicans, 
with their most attractive personality for many years as 
candidate, would capture half the southern states and break 
the Democratic monopoly there. Failure to win more than 
one or two southern states in 1952 may kill Republican 
chances below the Mason-Dixon line for some years. 
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American Notes 
No Escape for Watches 


President Truman’s refusal to raise the already high 
Americanstariff (an average of 37 per cent ad valorem) on 
Swiss watches has been greeted abroad with a relief which 
is a measure of the doubts which are felt there about the 
genuineness of the-American belief in freer trade. These 
doubts have certainly been justified recently by Congress, but 
the Administration itself has done little, if anything, to 
deserve them. It is very well aware, as Mr Truman pointed 


-out in his explanation of why he had rejected the Tariff Com- 


mission’s recommendation on the watch duty, that interna- 
tional trade must be expanded if “ friendly nations ” are “ to 
earn their own dollars and pay their way in the world.” 


The escape clause in the Trade Agreements Act permits 
an industry to appeal for relief if it thinks that it has suffered, 
or is threatened with, serious injury as a result of a tariff 
reduction. But the President said that the clause 

was not intended to give domestic industry freedom to ignore 

the changing pattern of domestic demand or to provide an 

escape from normal, healthy competition. 
This was what he felt the American watch manufacturers were 
trying to do. Since the trade agreement with Switzerland 
was concluded in 1936, their share of the domestic market 
for watches has certainly fallen substantially, but that market 
has grown so much that their total sales have nearly doubled. 
The increase in the duty on hat felts permitted some time 
ago under the escape clause applied, on the other hand, to a 
commodity for which the American market was shrinking 
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rapidly, while the increase in the duty on dried figs, allowed 
by the President this week, is said to be only temporary 
because of abnormal American crop conditions. 


Other considerations also entered into the watch decision. 
Many American workers are employed in making cases for 
imported Swiss watch movements ; if the tariff were raised, 
unemployment in this branch of the industry would cancel 


out to some extent any increase in employment in 


other branches of it. Furthérmore, the President doubted 
whether under the present tariff there was any danger of the 
watch industry being damaged to such an extent that it 
would be inadequate in time of war. Finally, and this was 
the main reason for the pressure by farm and labour organisa- 
tions alike against the rise in the watch duty, the Swiss had 
made it clear that, if the tariff were increased on an article 
that makes up about half their exports to the United States, 
they would be obliged to raise barriers on their side against 
at least some of their imports from the United States, which 
include cotton, tobacco, office equipment and automobiles. 


The recent rush of demands for hearings under the escape 
clause will be discouraged by the President’s decision on the 
watch question, and by his recent rejection of a higher 
duty on garlic, even though that was probably inspired as 
much by the taste of Italian voters in New York for cheap 
garlic as by concern for Italy’s foreign trade. Businessmen 
who feel they are being injured will wait to see whether the 
election brings any hope that the escape clause may be 
interpreted more favourably from their point of view. There 
is little reason to suppose that General Eisenhower and his 
advisers are any less aware than is Mr Truman of the need 
for increasing American imports. But a Republican Congress 
is likely to be even more short-sighted on this question than 
was its nominally Democratic predecessor. 


* * * 


Blunder Over Briefing 


The Republicans have undoubtedly come politically best 
out of the White House comedy of errors over the “ brig¢fing ” 
of the two presidential candidates on secret aspects of the 
international situation. It all began’ with the laudable idea 
that both candidates should be given sufficient background to 
ensure that they did not embarrass their country’s officials 
by ‘irresponsible campaign speeches. When Governor 
Stevenson went to Washington last week to meet the Presi- 
dent and the Cabinet, he was also given an opportunity of 
picking the brains of General Bradley of the Joint Chiefs- 
of-Staff and General Bedell Smith of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. This appearance on the political stage of military 
men whose responsibilities are officially supposed to be above 
politics brought a blast of boos from General Eisenhower’s 
headquarters at Denver. The General himself was especially 
chagrined at this apparent defection of his old colleagues, 
and President Truman added to the insult by asking the 
General, as an afterthought, or so it seemed, to come to a 
similar meeting a week later. 


General Eisenhower refused with righteous indignation, 
saying that he felt it his duty to remain free to criticise the 
Administration and that it would confuse the public if he 
conferred with the President. He added that he would, 
however, be glad to see the CIA’s weekly reports, provided 
he was left free to discuss foreign affairs as he judged suit- 
able. It then came out that the President had intended to 
offer these briefing facilities to both candidates at the same 
time, about a week earlier, but that General Bradley, a simple 
soldier who did not appreciate the political importance of 
the request, had thought it would be all right if he mentioned 
the matter to his old friend, General Eisenhower, next time 
they met. 

The Republicans will certainly not hesitate to use this 
blunder as evidence that under the present Administration 
Washington is in a muddle and that none of the nation’s 
affairs has been kept above politics. Moreover, Governor 
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Stevenson’s visit to the White House proves, it wil] }. 
alleged, that he is in Mr Truman’s pocket and, if electe: 
will not provide the change for which the voters are suppose 
to be longing. In fact the main purpose of the Governo: 
visit was to get out of Mr Truman’s pocket without offend:), 
him, and in this Mr Stevenson seems to have succeeded. 1. 
took .two of the President’s advisers back to Illinois with hin. 
but he resisted suggestions that he move his headquarte:: 
to Washington. e also resisted attempts to send \ 
Truman off on one of his favourite cross-country speakin» 
tours, which would have distracted attention from M 
Stevenson’s own trips, and which in case the Dem 
cratic party could hardly have afforded. party funds are 
being stretched to the limit this year to pay for television 
time. 

President Truman is, however, to be allowed to open th: 
Democratic campaign simultaneously with Governor Steven 
son at Milwaukee on September 1st, when the Governor wi!) 
be speaking in Detroit. Both will be addressing labo 
audiences, as is becoming on Labour Day in a year when th: 
labour vote is vital.and the Republicans are hoping to attra 
some of it. The Congress of Industrial Organisations ho: 
already endorsed Mr Stevenson, as was to be expected 
What is less expected is that the traditionally aloof America: 
Federation of Labour is also probably going to endorse 2 
candidate this year. 


* * * 


Catching Up with Steel 


True to form, Mr John L. Lewis has started his latest 
negotiations for a new contract for his coal miners with 2 
bang. From today until September 2nd, a period which 
includes only five working days, the 475,000 members o! 
his union are staying away from work, as their present con- 
tract allows, in memory of comrades who have suffered in 
mining accidents. As a result most of the country’s coal! 
mines will be closed down. Mr Lewis’s ostensible purpose 
is to give the mine owners an opportunity of inspecting their 
properties and making them safe ; he claims that, when asked 
to do this individually, they usually say they cannot afford 
to stop production unless their competitors do so as well. 


The memorial holiday will also draw attention to the 
failure of the last Congress, which passed a new federal law 
on mine safety, to provide funds for enough ‘inspectors to 
enforce the new regulations. And -the publicity given to 
mine accidents by the memorial tributes will mobilisc 
popular sympathy for the danger of a miner’s life just as 
the negotiations on the new cones oa _Of more prac. 
tical importance, the memorial period will also mean a reduc- 
tion of about 10 million tons in stocks of coal above ground. 
which are at present enough for eighty days or so—not, from 
the miners’ point of view, a very auspicious starting point 
for a possible strike. ee 

Miners will not in fact be very anxious to strike, for ihc 
poor demand for coal means that they have been workin, 
only three or four days a week and are one of the few group: 
who have recently earned less instead of more. But thei: 
pag contracts expire at the end.of September and \\: 

wis is obviously counting on the reluctance of politician 
to alienate the Jabour vote at that time by invoking the Ta!i- 
Hartley Act just before the election. If, on the-other hand 
an 80-day injunction against the strike were obtained und«: 
the Act, and the miners observed it, it would run out at th 
height of winter when coal stocks would be quickly exhaustc:! 
if.mining stopped. The timing of Mr iss move i 
obviously designed to enable him to win on both swings an: 
roundabouts. What he wants to win is not yet known, but i\ 
is presumed to be a shorter working day, perhaps of six hours. 
in order to spread the reduced work load over more men, anc 
higher wages to make up for loss of time. 

_ Mr Lewis must also get higher 


for his miners in 
order to catch up with 


rival, Mr ay, on the wag: 
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ladder. The workers have now gone back at all the steel 
mills—the Allegheny Ludlum plants have only just reopened 
—although the details of the new contracts have. in many 
cases not yet been agreed. The new Wage Stabilisation 
Board has announced that similar increases of 16 cents an 
hour will be allowed in those industries, such as steel fabri- 
-ating, which have traditionally followed the pattern of steel 
settlements. Other unions, notably the meat-packers and 
rubber workers, are also hurrying to catch up with, or even 
) pass, the steet workers ; there have been a number of local 

i{k-outs in both industries, and a full strike against one 

ibber company, im protest against the slowness of 
\egotiations. ; n 


Pollsters on Hot Bricks 


Last week Dr Gallup released the results of the first 
ests of “ voter preference ” in this year’s election campaign, 
conducted by the American Institute of Public Opinion as 
soon as both presidential candidates had been nominated. 
[he national poll showed that the Republicans had chosen 
wisely: only 4§ per cent of those surveyed would have 
wanted to see the Republican party win if the election were 
being held that day, but 47 per cent of them wanted General 
Eisenhower to win; the figures for the Democratic party and 
for Governor Stevenson were 43 and 41 per cent respectively. 
Bur at much the same stage of the 1948 election Mr Dewey 
was ahead of Mr Truman by 48 per cent to 37 ; and since 
Governor Stevenson is as yet hardly known at all in the 
ountry at large, while General Eisenhower is a national hero, 
the General’s advantage is likely to decline as the campaign 
progresses. 

In the southern states General Eisenhower was also ahead 
of his party, and of the Republican vote in the South in 
1948, although not far enough to make it seem likely that he 
could beat Mr Stevenson there, except possibly in one or 
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two. border states. In the big cities of the North, with popu- 
lations of 500,000 or more, the General again seemed more 
popular than his party and than Mr Dewey in 1948. But 
in about half of them the probable Republican vote, accord- 
ing to the poll, was still less than 40 per. cent of the total ; 
General Eisenhower must do better than that in these 
normally Democratic cities if he. is to win the election. 
Another thing that he must do is to divert a large proportion 
of the 14 million independent voters from their Democratic 
leanings. This he, with the help, perhaps, of the failings of 
the Democratic party, seems to have a good chance of 
achieving, if the Gallup survey is to be trusted. In the last 
three elections, the Republicans were never supposed to have 
had more than 43 per cent of the independent votes, but 
this year, at the time the poll was taken, 52 per cent of them 
favoured the Republicans. 


But independent voters are notorious among “ pollsters ” 
for changing their minds as the election campaign progresses. 
It was partly because so many voters did that at the: last 
moment in 1948 that the polling organisations were so badly 
burned. This time Dr Gallup is going to keep on surveying 
until two days before the election and have the final results 
telegraphed to his office. The other group of voters who 
let the pollsters down badly in 1948 were those who were 
undecided and in the end supported Mr Truman by three 
to one, instead of dividing evenly as they were meant to do. 
This year both Dr Gallup and Mr Elmo Roper are hoping 
to be able to guess accurately what the undecided voters 
will do by asking them searching questions about their voting 
habits and their political philosophy.- But between now and 
November 4th, the pollsters will be prophesying on hot 
bricks ; they have managed to induce their newspaper and 
commercial clients to overlook their failure in 1948, by 
promising that it cannot happen again. But they have no 
hope of being given another chance should they once more 
estimate wrongly. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS — 





Kicks and Ha’pence for Austria 


(From Our Vienna Correspondent) 


re Soviet authorities have recently been mixing so many 
ha’pence with the kicks Austrians have become used to 
receiving from that quarter that they are almost in danger 
of losing their position as the most hated of the four Occu- 
pants. The distribution of baksheesh began in the early 
summer when the Soviet High Commissioner, General 
Sviridov, announced that civilian prisoners convicted by a 
Soviet military court would no longer be sent out of Austria 
to serve their sentences but would be handed over instead 
to Austrian custody. At about the same time, prisoners of 
war in the Soviet Union were suddenly given permission to 
write home, a privilege hitherto denied them. They may 
even receive post-free and customs-free parcels. On top of 
these concessions came an intimation that the. Soviet Govern- 
ment was ready to give an assurance to the Danube Shippiag 
Company that its ships (which had only ventured out of 
the American Zone of Austria two or three times since 1945 
lest they should be seized by the Soviet authorities as 
German property) could journey between Linz and Vienna 
as often as they pleased. Since July 12th, therefore, the 
Austrian flag has again been seen regularly on this sector 
of the Danube after a lapse of fourteen years. Almost 
simultaneously there was a sudden reversal of the policy of 
making difficulties over the movement of Austrian-made 
goods between the Soviet and non-Soviet Zones of Austria. 
In the middle of June over 700 consignments were held up 
because the Soviet authorities had not issued the necessary 
permits, some of which had been outstanding since the begin- 
ning of the year. Three weeks later, all the arrears had been 
cleared away. 


Unlawful Kidnapping 


Meanwhile, however, the kicks are still continuing. Indi- 
viduals “ wanted” by the Soviet authorities are still unlaw- 
fully seized by Soviet agents when living in sectors outside 
Soviet control. Again, a deputy of the Lower Austrian Diet 
was called to the local Soviet Kommandatura on June 30th 
and ordered to hand oveg a list of names of people who had 
recently joined the local branch of the Socialist Party. He 
refused to do so and was ultimately allowed to go home. In 
other parts of the Soviet Zone local Austrian officials have 
been ordered to set up show cases for Soviet and Austrian- 
Communist propaganda. In some places, they have even been 
ordered to give advance notice of their business meetings. 
Near Urfahr, in Lower Austria, Soviet officials have been 
issuing orders to deface all monuments to dead Austrian 
soldiers on which the German uniform is depicted. And at 
Blumau, in another part of Lower Austria, the inhabitants 
have been forbidden to set up a monument to citizens who 
lost their lives during the war. Throughout the Soviet Zone 
there are constant interferences with the freedom of the press, 
and no fewer than 163 publications have been banned this 


summer, many of them permanently. There have also been © 


numerous examples of pressure on the school authorities to 
include Soviet propaganda in the curriculum. On the radio 
service, Ravag, the programmes are subject to strict censor- 
ship. Finally, Soviet authorities still insist on continuing the 
postal, telegraphic and telephonic censorship on international 
traffic in spite of repeated demands by the Austrian Govern- 
ment and the other three occupants to abolish it. 

Trying to evaluate these contradictory aspects of Soviet 


policy is rather like trying to understand a joint composition 
by Sir Alfred Munnings and Picasso. All one can say for 
certain is that the ha’pence definitely represent a new trend 
—a minor one presumably, as there is no sign that the Soviet 
Government is ready to sign a State Treaty. The change 
seems to represent a wait-and-see policy pending the inaugur-. 
ation of some new offensive — capitalism in general. 
How new it is can be judged from the fact that when Mr 
Acheson visited Vienna in May, the Austrian Communists 
were first told to stage violent demonstrations and then hauled 
back on a taut leash at the last moment with the result tha: 
they were made to look extremely foolish. It is perhaps worth 
noting in this connection that the Cominform journal has 
recently been toying with the idea that capitalism is facing a 
“ general crisis” ; evidence of this is found in a rising strike 
movement. involving not only conflicts with factory owners 
but with the State apparatus. Talk on these lines has coincided 
with blandishments to Austrian industry. Thus, early 
in August the Communist press went to some pains to point 
out that only the timely intervention of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment had enabled the glass industry to maintain full employ- 
ment instead of having to lay off workers, 


Iron Gates Ajar ? 


Similarly, on August 6th, Oesterreichische Volksstimme 
dropped a fly baited with the suggestion that Austrian ships 
can now carry cargoes right into the heart of the Soviet 
Union, thanks to Uncle Joe’s foresight in operiing the Voiga- 
Don canal at almost precisely the same moment as he allowed 
Austrian ships to ply between Linz and Vienna, There is, 
of course, not the slightest indication at present that Austrian 
ships are to be allowed to use the lower reaches of the 
Danube. Indeed, they still may not go as far as the Slovak 
capital, Bratislava, or even to the Austro-Czechoslovak 
frontier. But Austrians are certainly given the impression 
that if their government behaves itself, the opening not only 
of the Iron Gates but also of the whole Iron Curtain area is 
within Austria’s reach. 


A slightly more conciliatory attitude has also made its 
appearance further down the Danube. For example, at the 
bi-yearly meeting of the Danube Commission at Galatz in 
June, the perennial Jugoslav request for an increase in Jugo- 
slav staff on the Commission’s permanent secretariat was not 
turned down out of hand as in the past but was simply held 
over till the next meeting ; meantime it is to be “ carefully 
considered ” by the other members, In other words, Jugo- 
slavia was presented with what bore some faint resemblance 
to a vegetable which good behaviour during the ensuing six 
months might possibly cause to turn into a carrot. Similarly, 
one of the first acts of the new Rumanian dictator, 
Gheorghiu-Dej, after he had got rid of his potential rivals, 
was to inform the Austrian oictitans that 86 Swabian- 
Rumanian prisoners of war whose families fled to Austria 
in 1944-45 were to be released and allowed to proceed to 
Austria forthwith. It is noteworthy that these men were not 
Austrian citizens, that the Austrian Government did not ask 
for them and that in the past it has been extremely difficult 
for any Rumanian citizens of German origin to get per- 
mission to leave the country. 

Perhaps Vienna is too near the scene of action for observers 
there to be able to see the shape of the wood formed by these 
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individual saplings. In any case, the saplings themselves must 
obviously be considered in the wider international pattern not 
only of Europe but of Asia. For example, about the same 
time is the Austrian Communists called off their offensive 
against Mr Acheson, the West German ones were hauled 
back from making the disturbances they had threatened if 
the General Treaty with the West German Republic was 


adopted. Again, has the fact that the Sino-Soviet agreement 
calls for Soviet evacuation of Port Arthur and the Man- 
churian railway in the course of 1952 any bearing on what 


has happened in Austria where recent developments have 
temporarily, and rather late in sedson, put the Russians on 
a good wicket ? 


Controversy Over Amnesty Laws 


Meanwhile the Americans have been putting themselves 
on a bad one. They were alone, for instance, in vetoing a 
bill passed by the Austrian Parliament to amnesty some 1,100 
ex-soldier members of the Nazi Party and SS who had been 
released from Soviet prisons after April, 1949. They look 
like being out on a limb in regard to the wider amnesty laws 
passed by the Austrian Parliament to free 32,000 minor 
“convicted Nazis” from the special taxes and social con- 
sequences of having joined the party. The Americans hold 
the view that indemnification of the victims of the Nazis 
should precede an ammesty to the Nazis themselves. This 
really means that Washington requires the Austrian Govern- 
ment to reach agreement with Jewish claimants for com- 
pensation before ammestying any more Austria, ex-Nazis. 
The question of Jewish compensation is an extremely com- 
plicated one bound up with the negotiations at the Hague 
between West German and Israeli representatives, with 
Austria’s general financial situation, with the fact that some 
of the Jewish assets in Austria are in the hands of the 
Russians and that many Jews who have migrated from Austria 
are now perfectly free to return here to live but prefer not 
to do so. In any case, whether the Americans are morally 
right or wrong, Washington’s attitude has certainly incensed 
many Austrians who have no love at all for the Russians. 
Another difficulty is that there has been a certain degree of 
indiscipline among the American soldiers at Salzburg which 
the Communists have exploited to, and indeed beyond, the 
utmost limits of propriety. 

The resulting situation is one which-requires careful watch- 
ing. There are no signs whatever that Austrians are turning 
to Communism—rather the reverse. But they are certainly 
relieved that the Russian knout is being wielded less vigor- 
ously and that the Soviet Union has placed itself on record 
as having no objection to their request to be allowed to 
join Uno. To the Austrians these gestutes, such as they are, 
have been welcome. But they will not have much more 
than a face-saving value unless and until the Soviet Union 
decides to sign the State Treaty and go home. 


Politics and Pigment 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT IN WEST AFRICA] 


SOME years ago it was reported that a team of American 
scientists had discovered a method of changing the pigmen- 
tation of the human hair and skin. They might be able, it 
Was said, to change a negro into a fair-skinned “ white ” 
man ; the coal-black mammy might become a golden-haired 
blonde. But only the colour would be changed. There would 
still be the wide nose, thick lips,-and the tight-curled hair, 
and, of course, all the other physical and non-physical attri- 
butes would remain the same. It is interesting, by the way, 
that the West African nationalist press regularly carries 
advertisements for such things as cosmetics to bleach the skin, 
and combs to straighten the hair. 


_ But just as a change of pigment will not transform Africans 
into Anglo-Saxons, neither will the introduction of the ballot 
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box transform them into democrats. Democracy will have 
to make its accommodations in West Africa just as the 
historic religions have had to do. The results may be discon- 
certing to those who believe in the true milk of the 
gospel ; but even absolute ideas, if there are any, do not 
produce uniform results wherever applied. This is not to 
say that the policy of introducing English parliamentary 
practices into West Africa is wrong. There is nothing else 
to be done. The West necessarily equates self-government 
with its own form of democracy, and is under its own spiritual 
compulsion to thrust the same equation on its colonies. 


The difficulty is that the basic tenets of European 
democracy—such as liberty, equality, and ftaternity—are not 
wholly acceptable in West Africa. Liberty from a foreign 
yoke is all right, but few Africans have any conception of 
individual freedom as conferring rights of free judgment and 
action, since the individual asa unit is not important in 
African communities ; and there is a miuch less confident 
assertion of the rights of free speech now that the batteries 
of the African press are being turned against other Africans 
instead of against “the pot-bellied British imperialist.” 
African politicians are super-sensitive to criticism, at home 
or abroad. Even The Times has been described as a cesspit 
of journalism, and because Mrs Elspeth Huxley, after a 
recent visit, made some mildly astringent comments on 
African affairs it was suggested that foreign journalists should 
not receive help from officials. Since mainly African govern- 
ments came into power there has been talk of tightening the 
press laws, although under the British régime there has never 
been the slightest attempt to control a very ebullient press. 


As for equality, African society is the least egalitarian in 
the world. The ordinary African peasant earns a pound or 
two in cash every year. The highest paid government post 
now held by an African carries a salary of £2,500 a year. 
Quite apart from the big business or professional men who 
earn far more, or the great chiefs with huge incomes, even 
after the payment of income tax, the ratio of the highest to 
the lowest is something like 2,000 to one. An African likes 
to be a big man or walk in the shadow of one. As for 
fraternity, it was an African who said the other day to the 
present writer—“ Black men hate each other.” 


An Uncontrollable Infection 


The demand for self-government in West Africa is not a 
democratic demand at all, but a nationalist one. A Nigerian 
peasant said to a district officer after the last elections, when 
representatives were chosen for the different assemblies, 
“Why are you handing us over to these people ?” But far 
from invalidating the demand, the element of nationalism 
simply makes it irresistible. Europe’s most potent legacy to 
Africa is not a gift but a quite uncontrollable infection. 
The constitutional advances of Nigeria and the Gold Coast 
in the last few years do not represent a successful imperial 
effort at. guidance so much as capitulation to a time table 
extorted by nationalism. But, again, what does nationalism 
mean in West Africa ? It has to aitach itself to a unity of 
some sort, geographical, political, or tribal, and all these 
unities are either completely artificial in West Africa, or too 
localised, or they cut badly across each other. So opinion 
oscillates violently between such different things as “ Mother 
Nigeria ” (a Frankenstein creation if ever there was one) and 
“Pan Africa.” A young man who is now a minister in the 
Nigerian Central Council of Ministers in Nigeria was asked, 

ore his appointment, what he would do if he had complete 
power. “I would lead an army of liberation to South 
Africa,” he replied. But when a distinguished Gold Coaster 
was thought to be in the running for a big job in Nigeria, 


there was gossip that a prominent Nigerian nationalist had 


spoken of assassination. 

African politics are also peculiarly characterised by the 
need for a bogy. Nobody shoulders blame, and misfortunes 
are far more easily recognised than faults. When things go 
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wrong, there must be an external reason for it ; crops are 
lost because the rain god is, offended; examinations are 
failed because examiners are unfair; poverty exists because the 
British have created it. “ Probably,” wrote a Lagos paper 
in January, 1952, “ history will record that one of the greatest 
disasters which the human race has suffered was British white 
imperialism.” Nobody sees that if ever the British people 
believed in militant imperialism they have ceased to do so 
now. So what happens when your biggest bogy abdicates? 
There is a story that when Zik was asked what he would do 
if the British were to leave Africa on October Ist ia any year 


he answered, “ Take the boat for England on September 


30th.” 


But hardly anyone thinks beyond the end of British con- 
trol. To the question “ What next?” Africans reply, “ Self- 
government in five years,” although this is an evasion, not 
an answer. And there is an even more startling unawareness 
of what is happening outside Africa, to the rest of the world. 
Most of them have no understanding whatever of Europe’s 
economic difficulties, and therefore no sympathy ; they never 
give the world strategic situation a thought, and simply don’t 
notice their own good fortune in spending only-a fraction of 
a per cent of their total expenditure on defence. Indeed their 
ideas of defence do not rise above the level of “we must 
have our own atom bomb” or “if Japan could build battle- 
ships out of scrap why can’t we?” Their absorption in the 
nationalist struggle precludes interest in wider horizons. It 
even precludes African recognition of what is really wrong 
with Africa—not imperialism, but poverty. 


Asia’s Rice Shortage 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 


THe UN Food and Agriculture Organisation recently 
announced plans for an international conference to deal with 
the increasing shortage of rice in South East. Asia, caused by 
falling production and a rising population. It is not, however, 
always realised that the shortage is permanently exaggerated 
by political considerations.and by the system of government 
trading widely practised throughout the area. The trouble 
springs from the fact that when the International Emergency 
Food Council controlled rice supplies in South East Asia 
after the war, it was engaged on what was primarily an 
emergency problem of making sure that such supplies of rice 
as were available should be distributed to the best advantage 
all round. Somewhat naturally, the problem was assessed 
against the background of prewar conditions and prewar rates 
of consumption. There was also a great deal of malnutrition 
to be overcome. Under the system of allocations it was 
perhaps natural that areas which had suffered from an acute 
shortage during the war should tend to overstate their real 
minimum needs and that the supplying countries should be 
cautious in promising future supplies. .A real shortage did 
exist but the effect of these factors was to overestimate it. 

Today, this assumption that there is a wide gap between 
real needs and available supplies still persists. There appears 
to be a strong official disinclination to recognise that in 
reality the emergency has ceased, in the sense that the danger 
‘ of starvation or of serious and widespread malnutrition is past. 
The emergency has become political in that those engaged in 
the management of rice supplies consider that, unless the rice 
trade remains under government control, there will be a 
danger of certain areas becoming so short of their staple food 
that chaos leading to Communism is likely to ensue. 


For some time the practical business man witha wide 
experience of rice and the rice trade has tended to recede into 
the background and his place has been taken the civil 
servant who cannot be expected to appreciate the finer points 
of an extremely complex. trade. 
government offcia ls try to negotiate with the supplying 
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countries they are at a distinct disadvantage. They are trying 


to buy rice and carry out a policy at the same time. Againsi 
oriental bargaining this cannot be done ; the cards are too 
heavily stacked against them, as the past two years have 
shown. In order to carry out their instructions they have had 
to give way on price. Thus, although the supply position 
has been alleviated during this period, rice prices rose much 
higher and are still soaring. ‘ 

The Food and Agriculture Organisation is a pefmanent 
institution, devoted to proving that there is not enough food 
in the world to go round, and that with the growth of popula- 
tions this state of affairs will get worse ; it also tries to 
demonstrate what measures can be taken to remedy this 
situation, and does in fact give much useful practical advice 
and assistance. It is natural that FAO propaganda should 
urge greater and more intense cultivation, but it is unfor- 
tunate that it should be such a powerful agent to strengthe: 
the sellers’ market for rice. 


One of the complexities of the rice industry is that a 
higher price does not necessarily bring forth greater sup- 
plies. The needs of an Asian farmer are small and, in the 
conditions in which he must live, they are not capable oi 
any very great expansion. He works simply to produce 
enough to cover the somewhat primitive needs of himself and 
his family. Consequently, if the price he receives is high 
he may decide that his wants can be fulfilled with less effort. 
Furthermore, if the export price of rice becomes unduly 
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high, the internal Ey in the. supplying countries must 
t, 


mount with it.so unless strong counter-measures are 
taken, inflation is bound to ensue. 


In Siam, where there is a government monopoly of the 
trade, the export price of rice bears little relation to the 
cost of production or to the sums paid by the government 
to the millers. The government receives a very !arge 
revenue from rice profits, the economic pressure of demaad 
is prevented from having its effect, and-the farmer and the 
miller are insulated against world conditions and probably 
against the promptings of the FAO. The rice merchant, 
whether European or Asian, knows well that price means 
little unless quality is unmistakably defined and unless 
machinery exists to enforce correct deliveries. In Siam, 
owing to the general rise in the cost of living, the rice miller 
and through him the farmer, finds that the government price 
paid to him is too low. Consequently he finds he must 
produce a poorer quality unless the foreign purchaser is 
willing to pay . difference. We have indeed reached the 
Curious state airs where governments, having negotiated 
for their purchases, find it necessary to pay an additional 
“bonus” to the millers of the selling. in order to 
get the qualities that have been p is a direct 
outcome of government trading.’ fp 


It would seem that go in the rice 


trade of South East Asia has the effect of buttressing a state 
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Shell Chemicals 


The chemicals-from-petroleum industry is now 
helping in yet another way to meet this country’s 
urgent need of raw materials. A shortage of 
Sulphur means a severe drag on production. 
Xubber, rayon, steel, paper, dye-stuffs, many 
essential chemicals — even more homely. things 
like starch and gelatine—all utilise sulphur at 
some stage of their making. In this country 
most sulphur is used for producing sulphuric 
acid, a vital need in literally hundreds of 





processes, not least in the manufacture of 
the super-phosphate fertilisers so important 
in present-day farming. Though Britain’s 
sulphur is ‘mainly imported, plants have 
been established to produce it here — plants 
very different from the traditional kilns. The 
first of these new plants to come into operation 
is at Shell’s Stanlow refinery where rock 
sulphur, 99.2% pure, is now being produced 
from petroleum. 


SHELL CHEMICALS LIMITED, - 2. 
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A GREAT NEW TYRE 
BUILT TO CUT 
RUNNING COSTS 


THE 


de luxe 


All-Weather Tyre by 
GOODFYEAR 






New aff the way through ! 
New Carcass! New Tread ! 
New Shoulders ! New Side- 
walis! Tougher —Stronger 
— Steadier — Sater — The 
New de Luxe by Goodyear 
is the greatest car-tyre value 
obtainable at the Standard 
Price Level. 


It will save you money. The 
tread is thicker, tougher, wider, 


‘flatter, for longer mileage. The 


strong, resilient cord carcass | ensures greatest grip on all 
combines reliable sidewall con- | surfaces and safer cornering. 
struction with comfortable | By all standards the new de 
riding. The smart, rugged | Luxe is the right tyre for the 
shoulders protect the sidewalls. | times, at the right price, and 
The famous diamond-tread | obtainable now at your regular 
design, still further improved, | supplier. 


When next you buy a tyre—insist on Goodyear 


You can Vust 
GOODFYEAR 


FOR LONG LIFE AND LASTING WEAR 
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When you say 
that SMITHS, 


famous for 

all time, 

make the finest 
MASTER 
CLOCKS and 
TIME 
RECORDERS, 





you are 
absolutely 


aceurate 





ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTD. 


Speedometer House, 179-185 Great Portland Street, 
London, W.1. Langham 7226. 


153-155 Bothwell Street, Glasgow C€.2. Central 3972 


THE INDUSTRIAL BRANCH OF 
SMITHS Bbetees » brgie LIMITED 
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rtificial disequilibrium and in creating an exaggerated 

— market, and that the measures taken in the interests 
of the consumers may be defeating their own ends. If the 
position of the rice trade is to be reviewed afresh, as it 
should be, it is necessary, first of all, to ask whether ¢ is 
in fact a rice shortage, and if so, how serious it is. There is 
certainly very much less rice available now than there was 
before the war. It is also true that people are consuming less 
rice than they did. FAO statistics are largely based on these 
two facts. But to leave the matter there is to ignore two 
very important facts: one is that the demand for rice at 
{4 10s. a ton, is something quite different from the demand 
at {50 a ton. The other, and complementary, factor is that 
in the years since the war, the people of South East Asia 
have, in one way and another, adapted themselves to reduced 
supplies. 

A better approach to the question posed above is to ask 
a further question, which is, to what extent does a material 
degree of malnutrition exist and in which areas is it found, 
bearing in mind that seasonal shortages have always happened 
in certain areas in South East Asia and probably always will. 
It is probably true that at present prices, supply and demand 
are roughly equated. This is a further argument against 
government trading, for it has done nothing to prevent the 
price of rice from rising quite sharply, and may im fact have 
helped the rise by perpetuating the sellers’ market. If the 
rice trade were freed, it is possible that the complex influences’ 
of self interest would have the effect of reducing, and perhaps 
ultimately bringing to an end, the monopolistic selling power 
of certain countries. As things are the “terms of trade ” are 
likely to swing more and more against the buyers. 


Poland Prepares for 


Elections 


It was announced last week -that the Polish electors will 
go to the polls on October 26th to choose a new parliament, 
the first ordinary Diet since the war. The Legislative Diet 
which has been in office for the last five-and-a-half years 
finally ended its extended term two weeks ago. Before 
departing, however, it voted a new electoral law, an impres- 
sive document of fourteen chapters and eighty-seven articles, 
which apparently provides every possible guarantee that the 
elections will be “ universal, equal, direct and secret.” There 
will be one deputy for every 60,000 inhabitants—over 400 
in all, and they will be chosen on the majority principle. In 
theory the voters will have the right not only to choose but 
to revoke their representatives. 


This preoccupation with legal niceties may seem somewhat 
paradoxical, since the regime of “ People’s Democracy ” is 
now openly referred to as a special form of dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Neither is there any longer a need—as there 
was during the last elections of 1947—to court the favour of 
the western powers by a pretence of “ bourgeois democracy.” 
As a deputy pointed out during the debate on the new law 
the position has changed radically since the last elections. 
Then it was “a bitter and sharp struggle . . . against the 
active reactionary forces which were still of considerable 
Strength.” Now, although in theory candidates can still be 
chosen by all political parties—and not by the Communist 
Party alone, as in Russia—and social organisations, in fact 
there are no opposition parties. Mr Mikolajczyk’s Peasant 
Party was smashed. Its truncated and obedient remnant—the 
United Peasant Party—as well as the Democratic Party for 
the urban middle class and the Christian Social Party, are 
mere puppets tolerated by the regime. The Socialist Party has 
been amalgamated with the Workers’ (Cinheheniet) Parts 
into a United Workers’ Party. 
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Even within the latter, since Gomulka’s disgrace, an iron 
discipline has been imposed and no deviations from the 
official line are tolerated. Probably through fear of “ heresy ” 
or discontent no Party Congress—in theory the highest organ 
of the Party—has been convened since 1948. The Central 
Committee isself loses in importance, power becomes more 
and more concentrated within the Politbureau. Hence, it 
will probably be the latter, or even just one séction of it, 
which will have the final say in the choice of candidates. As 
to the electors, they are given the right to vote but not choose. 


-It should not be forgotten that monkeying with parlia- 
mentary democracy is no novelty in eastern Europe. With the 
exception of Czechoslovakia, parliamentary tradition never 
took roots in these countries. In fact the last prewar Polish 
electoral law, that of 1935, used to be called the “ needle’s 
eye law,” since it was apparently as difficult for an anti- 
government candidate to enter parliament as to pass through 
a needle’s eye. Now, despite the “ guarantees ” of the law, 
an opponent of the regime will really have to be a magician 
to-penetrate into the new Diet. Byron’s words may well be 
addressed to Stalin: 


How nobly gave he back the Poles their Diet 
Then told pugnacious Poland to keep quiet... . 


It is no longer the task of Parliament to indulge in “ poli- 
tical nonsense.” It may vent minor grievances, scrutinise the 
economic situation and rubber-stamp the Government’s 
economic plans. The emphasis is now undoubtedly on the 
economic field, since it is through material benefits and not 
through political liberties that the regime hopes to gain the 
support of the masses. 

Yet the Government will follow carefully the response of 
the electorate, which, if it cannot choose, can still probably 
show its mood. In fact, there is a special provision in the new 
law that no candidate can become a deputy if less than half 
of those entitled to vote went to the polls in his district. In 
the coming weeks there is likely to be a strong campaign to 
drag as many voters as possible to the polls. If not the out- 
side world, at least the Polish rulers will be able to use the 
elections as a partial test of the popularity of the regime. 
From this they may well gather how far it is safe to venture 
with the speeding up of the tempe of economic development 
and social change. 


Two Years of Technical Aid 


[FROM OUR UNITED NATIONS CORRESPONDENT] 


THE recent meetings of the technical aid bodies which are 
subordinate to the Economic and Social Council have shed 
light on both the problems and the rivalries which seem 
inherent in this work. There are too many programmes, 
too many groups handling them and not enough co-ordina- 
tion between them. Aims are ill-defined, authority overlaps, 
goals conflict, empire building is by no means absent, and 
competition for manpower is almost as heated as competition 
for dollars and frequently harder to find. At the same time 
nations ask for aid and then diddle with the necessary 
formalities until the expert adviser they need is called to 
another job. And the need for a common method of briefing 
experts before they start is felt both in the field and in the 
high command. 


The worst of the confusion is said to have been cleared 
up at the closed sessions of the Technical Assistance Board, 
and the need for more clarity in the top command may be 
met now that Mr David Owen, hitherto Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of Economic Affairs, has taken office as 
executive chairman of the Board. It is to be hoped that he 
will be able to sort out the different functions of the various 
technical aid bodies. There is the Technical Assistance 
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Administration (TAA) which is Uno'’s own operating agency 
on the secretariat level. It gets its sanctions and its funds 
from the Technical Assistance Committee (TAC), which is a 
subordinate organism of EcoSoc and exercises supervision 
at the government level. Lastly there is the Technical 
Assistance Board (TAB) whose job is to co-ordinate on the 
operating level ; it is made up of representatives from Uno 
itself and from its specialised agencies. 

But at least one technical assistance official in Uno main- 
tains that co-ordination as between agencies and programmes 
is neither the present need nor the difficult problem it looks 
from outside. He argues that underdeveloped countries are 
so vast and their requirements so numerous that all the out- 
side men and money now at work in them can only scratch 
small sectors of the surface. This impression was apparently 
reinforced at recent closed sessions of the Technical Assis- 
tance Board. Nevertheless, the layman will continue to worry 
until the emphasis put on the new machinery of co-ordina- 
tion, both at headquarters and in the field, catches up with 
the stories he has been hearing about misdirected experts and 
misguided programmes, 


Shift in Emphasis 


TAB’s report covering the work of its two financial periods 
(the first from July, 1950, to December 31, 1951, and the 
second running to March, 1952) should have a quieting 
effect on complaints of piecemeal treatment. It shows in 
great detail where member agencies are working and what 
they are doing there. It also shows why officials claim that 
requests for, and grants of, aid are moving from the general 
to the particular, 
countries sought a general survey which would show possibili- 
ties of development that their own citizens had overlooked, 
some of those same countries now seek aid for specific pro- 
jects based on survey proposals. Bolivia and Indonesia, for 
instance, both show this shift in emphasis. Both of them 
asked for help in planning social and economic development 
for their people, both received detailed and expert surveys. 
Both are now at work on certain aspects of recommended 
plans. 


It will be remembered that the 1950 Uno mission to 
Bolivia took the lid off this small Andean country and pro- 
ceeded to survey it from the subsoil to its capitol. Their 
report, considered a model of its kind, neither pulled punches 
nor promised miracles. Among its many recommendations 
perhaps the most novel was that after the national government 
was organised, the civil service should be strengthened by the 
addition of experts in administration, drawn from other 
countries, who would be able to take revolutions in their 
stride and provide continuity even if presidents fell. Two 
presidents have fallen since, but though the government 
which signed the technical assistance pact with Uno is long 
vanished, the. work of national reconstruction goes on. Of 
the ten administrative assistants recommended, eight are 
at work and two more remain to be found. Bolivia pays 
their salaries, with the aid of a $200,000 grant from Uno. 
In addition, short term experts will work on projects which 
range from the drawing up of improved tax legislation to 
the development of hydro-electric power and the installation 
of sugar mills. The implications of the Bolivian programme 
are far greater than the money spent on it would seem to 
indicate. Whether weak and unstable governments can be 
given stiffer backbones by technicians from the outside 
remains to be seen; but at least the experiment is being 
tried. 


Advisers for Indonesia 


The Indonesians, too, feel the need to train government 
civil servants with the aid of administrative experts imported 
from other countries. They have also asked for help in 


other fields, from the development of small industries to 


If in the beginning certain backward | 
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the organisation of a mass oe against yaws.. The 
various ies represented in TAB have recruited exper. 
jenced advisers for them ; and on the government side, 1 
planning bureau has been set up to co-ordinate Indonesi,’s 


requests and the work of the experts sent in, — 


Three principles govern in all this. The first is that 
however obvious the need to an outside eye, aid is not thri: 
on. countries; they must make their own requests. The 
second is that as far as possible governments are given whit 
they ask for. But this principle is sometimes strained when 
five of them ask simultaneously for the same world-famo |; 
expert. The third is that requests and grants should a. 
go to a central routing office, and thence to the agency m: 
obviously concerned, and should be co-ordinated with oth. 
work in the field. . 


In practice this produces, for example, the preset 
education programme in Siam, which asked Unesco {or 
experts to help plan, organise and operate the first stage 
of a ten-year education plan. A New Zealander made ti: 
first survey, school was set up in an old Buddhist monastery, 
and an international team, made up of a Dane, a Briton and 
an American, followed. Specialists on food health and labour 
added their skills. Uno is providing some of the money, so 
is the United States, and Siam meets local costs. 


Then there is Jugoslavia, which asked for short-term 
industrial missions and intensive training in certain industrial 
skills and is getting an American mining team, two exper's 
on cement—one Swiss and the other French—a Belgian zinc 
processing expert, a Norwegian experienced in the casting 
industry, and Dutch engineers skilled in heating and sanit:- 
tion. Most of these went for a few weeks or a few months, 
but an expert on rural electrification is to stay a year. 


~~ <= 


re 


Cross-Fertilisation of Cultures 


Along with the new co-ordination among agencies aud 
programmes goes an extraordinary cross-fertilisation of 
cultures and ideas.. This is helped by training centres—Cairo 
and Karachi have centres for civil aviation, Brazil and Turkey 
for public administration, the Philippines are to have a Far 
Eastern centre on mechanical logging, and Malaya one on 
lumber grading. But these programmes are not just largesse 
distributed by the industrially advanced countries to others 
not so far along the road. Some of the most interesting 
and valuable exchanges are those between the less fortunate 
countries. Java helps Haiti improve its food. supplies by 
introducing a fish culture long familiar in the east, but hardly 
known in the west. India gets an Italian to help drain 
marshes, and a Greek to help control malaria. It also plays 
host to experts from Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, 
Indo-China, Siam, Malaya, the Philippines and Japan who 
come under the sponsorship of FAO to study ways of 
increasing rice yields. 


The money spent is remarkably small. The whole comp!cx 
of TAB projects cost only $20 million in 1950-51. In ‘he 
early summer of 1952 some $19 million had been subscribed, 
and it was hoped that this could be increased to $25 million. 
The problem now is to persuade the donor countries that 
the work is abundantly worth doing and must go on, with 
more =e rather than yess The United States has shown 
signs of cutting 8, recipient countries are com- 
plaining that the cor costs to them are at times 
more than they can bear. The movement is entering 
a period when it must prove itself or go down. Yet it cannot 

ord loud advertising of its successes or loud complaints 
about its difficulties, ‘The dragon of local pride keeps watch, 
not to mention the suspicious Russians, who thus far have 
contributed neither cash nor experts. From their point of 
Heat pat ry Sensei igen whresrsgs ose a 

oviet » and one to be discouraged in every 
possible fashion. fie a 
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The large-scale introduction of strong, light Aygienic aluminium 
to the food industries has been the main pre-occupation of the 
WARWICK PRODUCTION COMPANY since 1945. Fifty thousand 
liquorice boards for the confectionery industry is a typical effort. 






ENTERPRISE IN ALUMINIUM 

Warwitk Production Co. Lid. of Saltisford, Warwick, is one of the manufacturing 
companies of the ALMIN GROUP; 4 sister company to SMD Engineers of. 
Slough, who built the Aluminium Structure of the. Dome of Discovery, and the 
world’s First All-Aluminium Aircraft Hangors at London Airport. 
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ALMIN LTD + FARNHAM ROYAL - BUCKS - TELEPHONE: FARNHAM COM 


THE ROYAL CHARTER COMPANY FGUNDED IN 1759 
Would a better 
Canteen help production : 
i your works? - 


Beltcr food input unqueéstionably helps work output and highly 
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eHicicnt modern ranges built by Carron Company make better P24 res 
cooking easier. Further, by low fuel consumption, they reduce a 

running costs and so make good meals a practical proposition. — 

Curion Company have built all types of cooking apparatus for J 

neaily two hundred years and Carron equipment may be heated by ee z Ea 

Solid jucl, steam, gas, oil or electricity: The advice of Carron experts = / SE 

is avilable on the most suitable installation for your works and they ae 

will -c glad to plan the complete layout for you. Regular maintenance —: 


Conticcts can be arranged. Write for further details to Department C.A. 


Cc arro n HEAVY DUTY COOKING EQUIPMENT 


COAL* COKE’ STEAM* OIL* GAS* ELECTRICITY 


CARRON COMPANY * CARRON * FALKIRK * STIRLINGSHIRE @ Lonpon, MANCHESTER, LIVERPOOL, NEWCASTLE AND GLASGOW 
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Aspects of Enterprise No. 20 





A sulphur famine is not the 


least of the many threats that confront British 
industry. 

Much of the energy and experience of Simon- 
Carves is being devoted to building plants to 
Most of 


“flash roasting” 


produce sulphuric acid from pyrites. 


them embody a pyrites system 


which (besides many other advantages) on 
large plants enables enough power to be 
generated from waste heat recovery to run the 
pyrites-burning and acid-producing units, thus 
avoiding any demands on Britain's already 


overtaxed resources of coal and electricity, 


SIMON-CARVES LTD 

SIMON HANDLING ENGINEERS LTD 
HENRY SIMON LTD 

TURBINE GEARS LTD 

HUNTINGTON, HEBERLEIN & CO. LTD 
CHEMICAL ENGINEERING WILTONS LTD 
DUDLEY FOUNDRY CO. LTD 
SANDHOLME IRON CO. LTD 

THOS. ADSHEAD & SON LTD 

METAL LALINDRIES LTD 

TYRESOLES LTD 


SIMON \ 
YN GROU wy 
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These facts are published to shove what British workers can achieve 
in spite of difficulties, given opportunities and backed by enterprise 


It can be done 


In July 1950 a team of men started work at Fawley in Hampshire. 
Their job was to construct the administration building for the 
Esso Petroleum Company’s new refinery, the largest in Europe, 
This building—550 feet long, containing 64,000 square feet of 
office floor space, a fully equipped medical section and stores — 
was to be completed in twelve months. 


After a flying start, six weeks” and was clad with over a million 
delay in the first delivery of bricks. Roof, woodwork, fittings, 
structural steel put back decoration, a terrazzo staircase 
commencement of the main work four floors high . . . The building 
until autumn. Then the Esso was finished and occupied before 
Company asked for the the end of June 1951. The two 
completion date to be advanced. hundred men who did the job 

It was the wettest winter for overcame the difficulties; they 
years. The men worked on. At _ played their part in a great 

night they worked by floodlight. industrial effort: and 

The steel framework took shape showed us what can be done. 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED Building and Civil Engineering Contractors, 
London, Carlisle, Johannesburg, Lusaka. Established in 1848 
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& MEASURING INSTRUMENTS + SWITCHBOARD INSTRUMENTS « VOLTAGE REGULATORS 


This you may know: 
but do you know this? 





Prevails sotesiadlia ss aa s iaaies Gre aaad tiaded oueck 

prior to enclosing the windings of a 64,000 kVA transformer. 
There are many ways in which the power of electricity can be 
harnessed to the sertice of man. In the home the 
F popular television receiver T1425 provides pleasure and 





entertainment for the family. In the power station the 


Transformer controls high voltage electricity for the 
nation. Both beer the seme Fesrenti-— « same which 


has become part of the history of electricity. * 
FERRANTI LTD., HOLLINWOOD, LANCS. AND 36 KINGSWAY, LONDON W.C.2 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





Steel in Suspense 


7. this date, the only real significance of the first 
annual report of the Iron and Steel Corporation of 
Great Britain lies in its account—relating to a period 
that ended eleven months ago—of the nationalised steel 
companies that its successor will try to denationalise by 
selling them back to private owners. This report covers 
only the corporation’s period of growing pains between 
the vesting date, February 15th last year, and September 
30th ; by the end of October its days were. numbered. 
The present Government then announced its intention 
of “ providing for the reorganisation of the iron and steel 
industry under free enterprise with an adequate measure 
of public supervision” ; and its recently published pro- 
posals for doing so include the aboiition of the corpora- 
tion, whose assets will pass to a holding and realisation 
agency directed to “ secure the return of these companies 
to private ownership.” The corporation, during its bare 
eight months of unfettered operation, never succeeded in 
gaining any practical control over the industry it owned, 
for it faced the adroit rearguard action conducted by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation ; and on November 
13th last it was formally directed by the Minister of 
Supply to “hold the position.” It is not surprising, 
therefore, that this report should be subdued, cautious, 
and circumspect, and that it should leave much unsaid. 
The voluminous accounts now published of- this mam- 
moth holding company and of its subsidiaries indi- 
vidually may facilitate elaborate speculation about how 
to sell steel back, but their immediate usefulness is that 
they set out the broad facts—as they were last autumn. 


Admittedly, the report does measure certain dimen- 
sions of the industry that have not before been expressed 
in terms of value. The corporation owns almost the 
whole of the heavy end of the iron and steel industry, 
plus a majority or a substantial minority holding in most 
of the finishing sections of the industry that were not 
nationalised, and certain engineering and other outside 
interests. Its 298 companies, which employ some 
292,000 people, had in the seven-and-a-half months 
under review a turnover (including inter-company trans- 
actions) of £372.2 million, and made a profit before tax 
of {34.5 million, after setting aside £5 million in the 
accounts of the holding company (out of taxed profits) 
against replacement.costs, in addition to the depreciation 
Provided by the companies. Taxation required {19.6 
million and the interest on British Iron and Steel stock 
45-3 million gross; after payment of other expenses, 
there was a balance of £7.8 million (of which {7.1 
mullion was retained by the subsidiary companies). Of 
this turnover—which implies an annual rate of some 
£500 million a year—some £58 million, or nearly 16 per 
cent, comprised sales to other companies in the publicly 
Owned group. About 77 per cent of the total sales by 
Companies came from sales of steel products, another 
10 per cent from the sale of iron ore, iron and by-pro- 
ducts, and nearly 13 per cent from the sale of engineering 
and other “ outside ” products. | 


The companies’ profits, it will be seen, were at an 
annual rate of some £64 million. The report provides 
no comparable estimates for earlier years, but it will be 
remembered that Mr Steven Hardie, in the controversy 
over steel prices that led to his resignation from the 
chairmanship, put these at rates of £42 million in 1949 
and {53 million in 1950. During the same debates Mr 
Sandys- suggested that the £64 million annual rate of 
profit for 1951 would include £8 million as a “ windfall 
profit” from revaluation of stocks when prices rose in 
August, {10 million from profits on undefined 
“ extraneous activities,” and about £12 million from the 
premium earned on exporting steel at higher than home 
prices. The £8 million from revaluation of stocks would 
presumably be included in full in the earnings of the 
period covered by this report; but Mr Sandys’ other 
estimates, being annual rates, would suggest that these 
earnings might also include profits of some £6 million 
from “extraneous activities” and {7.5 million from 
export premiums during the period undér review. It is 
obviously unsatisfactory that the corporation’s figures of 
total profits should be explorable only with the aid of 
fragments from a controversy between the Minister and 
its late chairman ; but the report’s scope here may have 
been necessarily circumscribed. ‘The report adds, “ It 
is not expected that the same level of profitability can 
be maintained when more normal trading conditions 
return.” Perhaps ; but another rise in -prices this year 
will again have boosted the value.of stocks, even though 
this rise was officially designed to yield the steel industry 
about {19 million a year less than its costs had risen. 
Output in the year to this September, too, will have been 
lower ; but 1951-52 can hardly be considered “ more 
normal ” than the part of 1951 considered in this report, 
and the corporation’s profits in the second year now 
almost completed may not have altered greatly. 


Here and there in the document can’be discerned 
hints—or vestiges—of the policies that the corporation, 
in its first period of Labour Government support and of 
Mr Hardie’s command, was beginning to formulate. Last 
year’s much-discussed changes in directorships are 
explained mainly upon the ground that under the 1949 
Act the companies had to avoid any discrimination or 
preference between customers, so that some directorships 
representing old ties became “ no longer appropriate or 
desirable.” Mr Hardie’s ambitions of regrouping are 
scaled down to an unexceptionable expression of belief 
that certain companies in the group—as, for example, 
those digging home ores—might more effectively be 
associated with others. It records one view that other 
nationalised industries might well consider—that the best 
way to deal with some of the companies or shareholdings 
it acquired in activities outside iron and steel, in Britain 
and abroad, might be “to make other arrangements for 
their continuation.” In its policy towards depreciation, 
also, it can afford to be more realistic than any other 
nationalised industry ; its special central reserve of £5 
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million “ to make good at current replacement costs the 
denletion of fixed assets ” was in addition to {8.4 million 
provided by the companies for normal depreciation based 
on historical costs. The corporation discloses that .the 
modus vivendi it eventually reached with the British Iron 
and Steel Federation entitled it to réceive a six-monthly 
statement of income and expenditure for the “ Industry 
Fund ”—the system of levies and subsidies controlled by 
the federation to adjust the manufacturing costs of steel- 
works using the industry’s various raw materials. It 
comments : — 

While this price equalisation policy protects the consumer 
of foreign ores from the full blast of the rises in world prices, 
the distribution of the burden of the loss and the anomalies 
created are such as to need review, 

and ‘mentions in passing that the sale under the same 
system of imported scrap costing £20 a ton at the con- 
trolled home price of some £6 a ton causes another heavy 
loss that the federation covers out of levies. 


Perhaps the only positive measure that the corporation 
was able to carry through in its first eight months (apart, 
perhaps, from some tightening of internal accounting pro- 
cedure) came as’ a financial consequence of common 
ownership—the central deployment of the liquid 
resources of the industry. As a holding company, the 
corporation arranged to borrow the surplus resources of 
companies with cash lying on deposit and to lend this to 
companies needing extra money for development, in the 
_ form of unsecured loans, repayable on demand. It paid 
and charged the same rate of interest—3 per cent in the 
period under review—on the {£19 million thus redistri- 
buted, whereas the companies had formerly paid at least 
34 per cent on bank overdrafts and had received only 
about + per cent on deposits. The new practice, it ts 
estimated, saved the publicly owned industry as a whole 
some {£200,000 in interest charges. 


This sensible but small measure, however, can hardly 
alleviate the magnitude of the problem of financing 
further development that will continue to face the cor- 
poration or its successors. to ownership of the steel 
industry. Of the original postwar development plan, 
estimated in 1945 to cost some {£168 million, the corpora- 
tion records that certain of the more ambitious projects— 
totalling about £70 million at 1945 prices—were not 
started by the time that it took over ownership. But 
further development proposals that will overtake, or 
where appropriate include, schemes left over or partially 
completed from that plan, and will raise the industry’s 
capacity to some 20-21 million ingot tons of steel a year, 
are now being examined ; together with urgently needed 
replacements, they will cost the industry some {£60 
million a year for several years. During the calendar 
year 1951 the publicly owned companies spent about £57 
million, and required an increase in working capital of 
£7 million, of which total they provided about £34 
million from retained profits and depreciation and {£30 
million from special receipts (e.g., colliery compensation), 
tax reserves, and a reduction in their cash balances. At 
the end of September last the corporation’s companies 
had liquid resources amounting to {45 million. With 
further funds arising, it expected to be able to meet the 
industry's requirements for capital investment throughout 
1952 ; but early in 1953 new money will have to be 
raised in one way or another. The industry, it estimates, 
could not be expected in future to cover out of retained 
profits more than half the £60 million a year that it is 
planned to spend. Whoever acquires the steel industry 
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ing companies in 1953, it thus 


or its larger expanding 

becomes abundantly clear, must be to raise in 
addition to the purchase price some £30 million a yea: 
of new money for several years to come. 

In broad outline, then, the wares that the holding an: 
realisation agency has to market have not been given | 
very inspiring puff by the corporation’s report. Th: 
steel industry, however, is not going to be sold back : 
private investors in broad outline ; it is going to be soli 


back in individual units. And although the individus! 


units that went into the crucible of steel nationalisatior, 
have not been as awkwardly fused as those that went ini) 
the crucible of transport nationalisation, they will no 
emerge unaffected by it. They have already change.’ 
very significantly in capital structure, size and relati\ 
attractiveness as investments. 

The first of the accompanying tables shows hoy 
significant the changes in capital structure have bee: 
The nominal value of the securities taken over by th 


‘corporation amounted to £74 million in ordinary capita! 


£34 million in preference capital, and £17 million . 
debentures. The compensation paid to individual stock- 
holders was equal in most cases to the market value o 
these securities in October, 1948, and amounted to {172 
million for the ordinary, £48 million for the preference 
and {17 million for the debentures. These amounis 
were, of course, taken into the corporation’s accounts 2: 
compensation values, yet by September 30, 1951, these 
figures had changed to £187 million of ordinary capital, 
£34 million of preference and £8 million of debentures— 
as a result solely of switches from one class of capital to 
another and of the elimination of certain cross-holding; 
within the corporation’s books. The biggest individua! 
changes have been the conversion of the whole of the pre- 
ference capital of Dorman Long, Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins, and Thomas Firth and John Brown into 
ordinary shares, and a large-scale redemption of deben- 
tures by these companies and by Stewarts and Lloyds, 
Guest Keen and Baldwins, South Durham, and Par! 
Gate. Since September 30th—but presumably befor: 
Mr Sandys’s standstill order—Stewarts and Lloyds an! 
South Durham have followed suit in converting thei: 
preference shares into equities. The loan to The Stec! 
Company of Wales of £28.2 million from the Finance 
Corporation for Industry and its £15 million debenture 
(as well as the £5 million debenture on John 
Summers) held privately have not, however, been 
redeemed by the corporation. These capital changes 
were logical so long as the corporation was the industry's 
sole stockholder ; to say that part of the profits paid ovec 
to the corporation should be regarded as debenture in- 
terest, part as equity dividends, and so on, involved 
meaningless splitting of hairs. To some extent, too, they 
were due to a very natural desire of some companies to get 
rid of the heavy burden of some of their prior charges. 
Lene = a that others of the companics 
wo ave accepted this change willingly had it not been 
halted by the standstill order last Niseanhed. 

It is by no means clear, however, that these change,, 
although they tend to simplify the capital structures, w:!! 
make it easier to sell the i back to private hand. 


Since October, 1948, the date on which compensatic:: 
values were based, industrial debentures have fallen in 
value by some 25 per cent and preference shares by abou! 
30 per cent (as measured by the Actuaries’ Investmen' 
Index). But in this period the price of industrial ordina:: 
shares has fallen by some 1§ per cent, and althoug': 
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CAPITAL STRUCTURE AND COMPENSATION VALUES 
































Sos £000 
Ordinary | Preference _ Debenture 
r yperating pee, Qa ona ee Sa Poo ieee ee Sh eee eee be ee 
bsidiaries ee in | Valuation in Valuation in 
of _ (Corporation's) _ Corporation’s ‘Corporation's 
the hon and Steel Nominal — accounts | Nominal en accounts Nominal ae oe accounts 
rporation Value on Sept. 30,| Value | , on Sept. 30, Value on Sept. 30, 
j Value 1951 | Value 1951 Value 1951 
! (a) (a) (a) 
5 kiss aimee i ee Aes Io ee at ite Ben Ne Shir SRE ans ib eT 
Gavilles sr 3920 | 7.447 | 7,447 | 2000 | 2650 | 2,650 Bo as 
Consett Iron acta enn 2,800 6.405 | 6,405 500 | 881 | 881 1018 | 1,043 | 996+ 
Dorman LOng2 caanaad 3,481 5.758 | 12148 | 403 | 6368) * 921 | 943 | f 
English Steel essen 1,131 17,250 |. 17,250 | 2,229 | 3901 | 3,901 821 | 944 | 944 
Guest Keen Baldwins ss. | 100 5.775 | 5801 | 1,302 | 1627 | 1,627 1872 | 1,898 | : 
Hadfields . .css eke 916 | 2830 | 2830 | 300 | 311 311 cs ree eee eo 
lobn Lysaght’S .aceeses 2.023 | 2023 | 2,023 jth eee 2 pis ug Ee 
John Summers ..seeeves 3,674 | 6,246 | 6,246 3,000 | 3,450 3,450 5 8 | § 
} 
Lancashire Steel sacenus | 3,462 6,059 | 6,059 | 2198 | 2,388 | 2,388 peed eS A pa 
Park Gate ..: face | 1,000 RM AMS cs Be ee 259 | 262 | ‘ 
Riché Thomas and } 
Baldwins .:s Geena 7,708 17,633 | 23,075 3,120 | 5,435 | * 5.656 | 5,819 | 5,432t 
Ri kK . ia oie 635 1,350 | 1,350 100 | 140 | 140 pe ee A 
South Durham Steel .... 938 g2 | ss | 30; 3% |  374@ 97 | 974 | : 
Stee! Company of Wales 3,378 4,531 5,766 Sis aa i os ‘§ i § & 
Stewarts and Lloyds .... 8.173 | 23,430 | 23,531 | 3,613 | 6,061 6,061) | 2306 | 2401 | ¢ 
Thon Firth and John | : : 
Brown ...c<steesaae | 1550 | 6058 | 7,708 | 1,000 | L662 | ‘ 899 910 423+ 
United Steel. deszeaent | 10,194 | 15,461 | 15461 | 5,097 5,819 BO 2 bi one Rey “i 
ae pains jaientamncshohasnsaamessecsinentbiemnenensnoie-ainietnnisennin entesifintneensenesiinststn tpentjtcisinesciarcy inten |---| ‘ieliaell sa deat aii 
Torat (17 companies)... | 57,083 | 130,548 | 145.401 | 28,793 41,067 | 27,602 | 14,699 | 15,194 | 7,795 
All other companies .... | 16,672 | 41,759 | 41579 | . 5,252 6,781 6322 | 2262 | 2267 429 
Total all companies) ...... | 73,755 | 172,307 | 186,980" 34,045 47,848 33,924 | 16,961 17,461 8,224 











1) Based on compensation values. _(b) Since end-September, 1951, preference capital has been converted into ordinary capital. 





























* Preference cepital has been converted into ordinary capital. + Part of debenture stock has been redeemed. { Whole of debenture 
stock has been redeemed. § The whole of the debenture stock is held by the public. 
PROFITS AND ASSETS 
£000 
Major operating Profits before | Net | Ratio of profits | Fixed assets, Net current | Capital 
subsidharies > tax worth | tonet worth | less depreciation | assets} | commit- 
of neem er etn eee es See a ~— 
a: ae Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest : Prev Latest | Prev. | Latest Sept. 30, 
aa: | Year | Year* |} Year | Yeart| Year |- Year | Year ¥Yeart Year Yeart | 1951 
- Sele Ese aE La Nae ead a cic 
| ; ; i j i 
Colvilles ...i is duWaw wees eae | 4,765 | 5,096 | 15,705 | 17.496 | 30-3 | 29-1 | 10,324; 11,204) 7,112, 4,408 1,874 
Consett Irom. «64 sea etwas sana | 13,2041). 2,081 | 9,279; 9,510; 13:8 |. 11-4 | 9,399 } 11,112 | 1,452 609 | 8,400 
Dorman Long’... .4iseee el oyxe | §,033 | 4539 | 17,787; 19511 | 26:3 =| 23:3 | 7,777 8,766 | 14,488 | 14,382 6,637 
English Steel. .csésacueeutec vhs | 3,129} 3,428 | 15,131 | 15,901 | 20-7 | 21-6°| 7,321 | 7,475| 7,952) 8990} 1,172 
: ) : : ) 
Guest, Keen, Baldwins ......... | 1.635 | 1,735 | 8.225 | 8.205; 19-9 | aL: | 4,037} 3865| 3.452) 673) 265 
Hadfelds tts etevens beep tenes 152 | 191; 6104, 6000; 2:5 | 3-2 | 5301 | 6,299 | 405 | 1,816 | 630 
John Lysaght’s. 2/icvervadesevs Dr. 06 Dr. 96/ 1,954) 1768; ... |... } 7192} 8341 | 245) 562| 2,000 
Jobn Summers .siessdee ee vaack 2,495 ; 3,049 | 15,293 | 15,695 | 16-5 | 19-4 | 11,303§ 15,432§| 7,368 | . 6,977 | 6,310 
: ) | | | | 
. © Stel. oe dssaeseen aes 2,202 | 2,886 |. 9,698 | 10,447 | 22-7 27°6 | 3,784 ' 4539 | 6,099; 4,197); 1,080 
: ate... vedere eey kakeds 551 350 | 1848! 1,752 | 30-2 20-0 | 1,733 | 2,067 | 984 | 614 2,260 
= | Thomas & Baldwins.... | 6349} 8,858 | 19,900} 20,138 31-9 | 44-0 : 14,688 | 15,395 | 9,731 | 3,240) 1,345 
‘ Oak . . issu eiesbieries | NS | li7 |- NS 1,222 | ee | NS 4,425a| NS | 1,082 212 
; } ' | ' ; 
Sovth Durhamt St@ebey.cceess ve 1,197 | 948,; 5,150| 5,563 | 23-2 | 17-0: | 4,704 | 5,590 | 2486} 3,045 | -2,120 
we mpany of Wales ....... 726 | 1,128 | 13,638; 19.255, 5:3 | 5:9 | 49,263) 66,154b| 2,058 2,868 | 12,000 
" & Ligvdes so ee 8,982 | 11,162 | 32,231 | 36,425 27:9 | 30-6 | 21,122 | 22,723 | 17,028 | 17,817 5,400 
“ Mirth & John Brown... | 1408 1,834} 7,994 8,067 17-6 | 22-7 $,170 | 3,152 5,561 | 4,328 477 
Steel. st cuyeg ao 4,033 | 4,743 | 24,515 | 27,684 16-5 | 17-1 | 23,818 | 27,014; 3160) 5,910) 2,430 
—_ : | [a 
es 1 COMPANICS). . os 55s dees 43,875 | 51,049 | 204,452 (224,647 21-4 22-7 | | 223, | 89; 81,518 | 54,412 
All «:her compamieS..sssas ease. oti ST Se) GR PORES TO | 20,913 
re a be ete a 
al fa COMPAMION). sence, Seeds Ca 64,035 baer tm, | 23-6 . $s , 102,431 | 55,000c 
F ncaa : : ' { ; ok t 
a . ‘timate of a full year’s profits before tax prepared by the corporation on the basis of profits actually earned by a company between 
‘of its financial year and end-September, 1951. + End-September, 1951. { In calculating net current assets no account has been 
sr ony aa ovestments in and amount due from or to the corporation or its subsidiaries.’ § Including development expenditure (1950: 
Ss a 1951, £7,970,000). {a) Including development expenditure of £3,832,000. . (b) Including development expenditure (1950: 
2 1951 > £57,029,000). (c) The corporation's report states that “ the amount does not include commitments with other companies 
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certain steel equities may have some attractions as a long- 
term investment, the immediate prospect for equity 
dividends will not be bright so long as the need 
to plough back earnings for replacement and development 
persists. Apart from that, the industry will have to beware 
of underestimating the extent to which the supply of risk 
capital has dried up in these days of a stranglehold by 


taxation. 


As was explained in these columns three weeks ago, 
some sections of the steel industry have been arguing 
that the easiest part of the realisation agency’s task would 
be to sell back to former owners the securities, now 
valued at about £60 million, that represent holdings in 
their former major operating subsidiaries, and to sell back 
to the public between £50 and £60 million of equity 
capital in other leading producers ; on these assumptions, 
between £80 and £95 million in equity capital, and 
between £15 and {£20 million in. preference capital and 
_ about £8 million in debenture stocks would be left in the 
hands of the agency. 

The second of the accompanying tables summarises 
the recent experience of the seventeen largest companies, 
whose combined ordinary capital (as valued in the 
corporation’s books) amounted to {£145 million on 
September 3oth last. It will be seen that in a year in 
which the total profits of the steel industry rose by about 
i7 per cent, four of these companies showed a fall in 

ofits before tax, and five showed a fall in the ratio of 
before-tax profits to net worth (defined as the ordinary 
and preference capital at nominal value, plus ploughed 
back profits, but excluding reserves for future taxation). 
These figures should be compared with the capital com- 
mitments, either authorised or outStanding, of each com- 
pany, shown in the last column of the table; they certainly 
do not suggest that the realisation agency’s task of selling 
back the shares will be lightened by any very hopeful 
prospect of dividend increases to come. The picture is 
not universally gloomy, either of these larger companies 
or their smaller confréres. In some cases market values 
in October, 1948, on which compensation values were 
based, were right out of line with real values; as an 
extreme case, the Upper Forest and Worcester-Steel and 
Tin Plates Works, Ltd., which had been recommended 
for closure, earned 32 per cent more last year than the 
whole of the compensation money paid to its unfortunate 
former owners. For the industry as a whole, moreover, 
book values at the vesting date of the tangible assets less 
liabilities of all companies exceeded the compensation 
paid in Iron and Steel stock by £14.6 million ; this sum, 
computed after setting aside £6 million more than the 
companies had done. for the equalisation of taxation to 
spread the benefit of initial allowances, has been placed 
to a “ Consolidation Reserve ” in the holding company’s 
accounts. Even so, it would be idle to suppose that many 
of the companies can be sold back now without involving 
the Treasury in a book loss. 


On the problem of marketing the steel properties, 
these accounts therefore offer much information for 
further digestion ; but their considerable limitations in 
this context must also be borne in mind. The absence 
of any directors’ statements, or even of detailed notes 
upon the individual accounts, means that a prospective 
investor cannot guess, for example, how far exceptional 
gains through stock appreciation affected the results of 
individual companies. The standardised accounting pro- 
cedure favoured by the corporation has by no means 
been uniformly followed ;.some of the major companies 
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remain steadfastly uninformative. There is some ques- 
tion whether the companies remaining in the hands of 
the realisation agency may not be able to raise finance 
for development on more advantageous terms than their 
competitors ; and there are some doubts about what will 
happen under the new regime to the £19 million of loans 
repayable on demand to the corporation (the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales, with £7,800,000, and Hadfields, wit! 
£2,174,000, are the main debtors). Nor do the figures 
published for outstanding capital commitments indicate 
the cost of the various new development schemes, tota!- 
ling £60 million a year, that individual companies ar: 
now contemplating. 


The most important obscurity, as ever, concerns the 
Federation’s subsidy-cum-levy scheme, and the way in 
which its effects, hidden in manufacturing costs, have 
distorted the results of individual companies. Last year, 
fairly obviously, steelworks on home orefields will have 
been, in effect, heavy net contributors, to the revenues 
of their “competitors” who used imported ores or 
imported scrap ; this effect may have been moderated 
by now. But such deductions as these are much too 
vague and general to inform judgments on the invest- 

ent problem. If the realisation operation is to be a 
success, the Government (if it has found out) and the 
industry (if the Government is still in the dark) musi 
reveal far more about the workings of this complex and 
hidden system. The corporation and the federation, 
according to this report, are now examining the system 
and its effects ; and the corporation’s second accounting 
period ends next month. Probably the most useful task 
that the Government could set this proscribed public 
corporation would be to carry out, and to publish in its 
second report early next year, the detailed examination of 
the Industry Fund and its ramifications that the next 
owners of the steel industry deserve. The capital 
market is not at present in such a healthy state that it 
will willingly buy even a fattening pig in a poke. 


WORLD RECORD 


Week by week the record of world 
events — industrial, commercial, and 
financial — appears in condensed form in 
the Records & Statistics supplement to The 
Economist. Each week in this supplement 
more facts are put more promptly on 
record than anywhere else in the world— 
and the facts can be found without diffi- 
culty by means of the cumulative index 
that appears in the first issue of alternate 
months. 


Records & Statistics is obtainable by 
‘postal subscription only, at £2.10.0 a 
year ; a combined subscription to it and 
The Economist costs £5.0.0 @ year. 


A specimen copy of Records & Statistics 
may be obtained from : 
Records & Statistics Department 
THe Economist, 22 Ryper STREET, 
Lonpon, S.W.1 
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Business Notes 


Britain Blackballs Japan 


Japan’s first attempt to become a signatory of the 
Genera! Agreement on Tariffs and Trade has failed. It had 
hoped to get in by the quick method of entry evolved last 
autumn during the sixth session of the contracting parties in 
Geneva. Under this quick method its application for mem- 
bership was made the subject of a postal ballot of the exist- 
ing contracting parties, but only three refusals were needed 
to reject it. Britain and two other members decided to return 
negative votes—ostensibly on the grounds that this special 
procedure is not suitable for the candidature of an important 
trading country, and that the adhesion of Japan to the 
Genera! Agreement on Tariffs and Trade ought therefore to 
be discussed fully at the next meeting of the contracting 
parties in October. It no doubt will be so discussed, and it 
will then be seen whether the British official objection in fact 
derives {rom deeper roots than this nice consideration for the 
formalities of entry. The accession of Japan to GATT would 
not automatically involve any compulsion on Britain to grant 
Japan most favoured nation treatment ; it could specifically 
contract out of any such obligation and refuse to enter into 
tariff negotiations with Japan under GATT’s aegis. But the 
real rub is that not many of the other members of the over- 
seas sterling area might be willing to do the same. 


It seems unlikely, in any event, that the British Govern- 
ment’s initiative in blocking Japan’s accession to GATT will 
have more than a delaying effect. The Japanese application 
for adhesion must now pass through the mill of normal pro- 
cedure. This has two stages. In the first place Japan will 
seek permission to start tariff negotiations with individual 
countries under GATT’s aegis. This permission can be 
secured by a simple majority vote of the existing contracting 
parties. Once these tariff negotiations are completed, Japan 
can apply for full membership, and for this an affirmative 
vote by two-thirds of the contracting parties will be needed. 
It seems probable that this affirmative vote will eventually 
be forthcoming. In these circumstances it must be ques- 
tioned whether Great Britain has beep wise to give offence 
not only to Japan but to the United Sictes, which has been 
the main sponsor of Japan’s earliest possible adhesion to 
GATT. Negotiations for a settlement of Japan’s pre-war 
internal debts are now taking place in New York. Britain’s 
part in trying to blackball Japan’s membership of GATT is 
hardly calculated to help them on their way. 


* * * 


Sterling and Commodity Arbitrage 


(he merchanting community of London has this week 
been taking its bearings after the excitements that followed 
the reopening of commodity arbitrage between the dollar 
and the EPU areas, and the subsequent sudden su ion 
ol these facilities after they had been in operation for less 
than a week. An appreciable part of the applications made 
‘o the Bank of England apparently related to highly tentative 
‘ransacnons, which had their basis in the hopes rather than 
'n the expectations of the applicants. Altogether applications 
‘Cr as much as £150 million of business may have streamed 
nio the Bank of England, but only between {50 million and 
6c million of these seem to have been authorised ; total 
“vinorisalions were thus restricted to Britain’s extra-quota 
cchat with EPU—that is to the amount that could be 
recovered wholly in gold if the British cumulative deficit 
with EPU were reduced to the’ full extent of the ings. 
an Bank will now watch the position to see how much hard 
“ness is in fact done on the licences granted. In the light 
°l that experience, and of the EPU position a month hence, 


it will then be decided whether or not to renew last week’s 


short-lived experiment. The licences granted will in any case 
become void unless they are used within a month, so. that 
by mid-September the Bank should have a clear view of the 
road ahead. 


Although many of the authorisations referred to operations 
that had little hope of being converted into hard business, it 
seems that some contracts were in fact entered into by 
merchants who expected to get licences but were caught by 
the unexpectedly early standstill order, In these circum- 
stances, with some licences outstanding from which no busi- 
ness is likely to emerge, and some contracts negotiated for 
which no licences were issued, it was inevitable that a market 


in authorisations should develop. Tentative deals of-this kind . 


have, in fact, already been arranged, although they infringe 
the policy and wishes of the Bank of England, which had no 
intention to grant the right of transferability to its authorisa- 
tions. Following the suspension of these arbitrage facilities, 
there has been a reaction in the rate for transferable sterling, 
from the peak figure of $2.67 reached last week to $2.62. 
In addition, the business that has actually been transacted 
under the authorisations granted has helped to weaken the 
spot sterling-dollar rate from over $2.79 last week to $2.784. 
The logical counterpart of this movement has been a 
strengthening of sterling against guilders, Belgian francs and 
other European currencies ; it 1s in these currencies that 
payments are now being made for the grain, oil seeds and 
other goods shipped from the United States to Europe on 
United Kingdom account. 


* * * 


Insurance and the Exmoor Floods 


‘On a rigid interpretation of the conditions of insurance 
policies the flood damage in Lynmouth and elsewhere in the 
Exmoor district is unlikely to involve insurers in substantial 
liability. It is, however, almost certain that, in tune with the 
widespread sympathy for the victims of this extraordinary 
disaster, the members of the Fire Offices’ Committee (the 
“ tariff offices”), who will no doubt be followed by the 
remaining insurance companies and by Lloyd’s underwriters, 
will meet the claims under policies that cover storm and 
tempest damage even though they do not cover damage due 
to “ flood subsidence or landslip.” So as to avoid creating a 
possibly awkward precedent, all such claims will no doubt be 
expressly paid ex gratia. No assessment of the extent of the 
damage to private property can yet be made ; at a very rough 
guess, it may be of the order of {1 million. Insurers will, at 
worst, be faced with an aggregate loss of considerably less 
than the total cost of the damage done. Some property will 
have been uninsured, some substantially under-insured ; of 
the remainder, some will have been insured by policies under 
which insurers, however generous their attitude, cannot be 
expected to make any payment in the circumstances. Pay- 
ments that may total several hundreds of thousands of pounds 
would, however, make the Exmoor floods a major item to 
insurers accustomed to annual “ fire” wastage in the United 
Kingdom (storm and flood claims fall into the fire account) of 
the order of {£20 million a year. Moreover, relatively little 
of this accustomed wastage normally occurs in private houses 
and hotels. 


Comprehensive “fire” insurance policies of the contents 
of private dwelling-houses do cover loss or damage by flood ; 
this cover is extended (up to 1§ per cent of the sum msured) 
to property of the insured temporarily removed elsewhere 
in the United Kingdom, Ireland or the Channel Islands, 
except when it is in transit or being worn. Similar pelicies 
insuring buildings, however, do not cover the risk of loss or 
damage by flood ; it is under these policies that insurers are 
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expected co make ex gratia payments without admitting 
liability. But, where the insured sought cover only against 
fire (including explosion, lightning or thunderbolt), whether 
for a private house or for another type of building, no ques- 
tion of liability, or of ex gratia payment, arises for flood 
damage. 

* * * 


Cover for Cars 


For fear of appearing to create a precedent, insurers will 
probably be cautious about making any clear-cut public 
announcement of their attitude to claims arising out of the 
Exmoor floods under policies upon which they are not liable. 
Flooding of a less violent nature than in this disaster is of 
course commonplace near many rivers at home. Abroad it 
reaches very serious proportions on occasions ; in Kansas 
City last summer and in Winnipeg in the spring of 1950, 
for instance, extensive flooding caused very serious damage 
over a considerable area. Flood damage is a catastrophe 
against which normal prudence is of little avail ; it is there- 
fore excluded from the insured perils in policies on build- 
ings. Another reason why insurers exclude cover against 
flood damage is that when claims arise they often do so in 
considerable numbers and for a large total sum. Separate 
insurances may, however, be effected against flood damage, 
for then the insurers have the opportunity to charge a rate of 
premium commensurate with the extent of each individual 
risk, and they can decline to insure any particular property. 


A considerable number of motor cars are reported to have 
been swept into the sea or otherwise damaged at Lynmouth 
and to have been washed into the road at Dulverton. Com- 
prehensive motor insurance policies cover loss of, or damage 
to, the insured vehicle by any means, so that claims up to 
the insured value will be met under such policies. 
Heliday-makers’ baggage is often separately insured ; if it is 
claims for flood damage will be met. Under the extension 
charge in comprehensive private house “contents ” policies, 
baggage would be covered (up to the specified maximum sum) 
except when in transit. 


* * * 
More Freedom for Food 


The Government is at long last making good its election 
promise to return to private trade those foods of which sup- 
plies are more or less sufficient to meet demand. This week 
the Ministry of Food announced the abolition of price control 
on coffee and the restoration of private import of coffee 
beans. The Ministry has certain long-term contracts with 
suppliers (notably East Africa) that do not expire until 1954, 
so that at first merchants will be allowed to import only 
the balance. But in two years’ time they will be responsible 
for all imports. Retail prices are not expected to show 
much change ; if anything, they may fall, particularly if the 
tea market shows no marked signs of recovery. The 
important thing from the consumer’s point of view in this 
reversion to private import is that the blends available in 
the shops will improve just as they did for tea ; and if public 
behaviour is consistent, demand will be concentrated more 
on the better blends.. This happened with tea to such an 
extent that cheap teas are now selling, unsubsidised, at their 
former. subsidised price. It is only a matter of months before 
tea will be accorded its full freedom—freedom from rationing 
and from price control. 


The other step towards freedom is in sugar. As from the 
end of September, sugar refiners will be permitted to buy 
their Own raw sugar to cover exports of refined sugar to 
certain destinations, such as members of the European Pay- 
ments Union, the dollar area and certain other countries, 
e.g. Spain, Israel and Abyssinia. This new freedom is at the 
moment very limited and probably covers no more than a 
tenth of Britain’s annual imports of sugar. But it is a step in 
the right direction, for it gives refiners an opportunity to 
exercise their marketing sense. In future they stand to gain or 
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lose from their judgment of price trends, and this will give 
them practice for the time when they will be permitted to buy 
for the home trade as well. There is every sign of a burden- 
some surplus of sugar, particularly in Cuba, but lack 
of dollars prevents Britain from building up its depleted 
stocks at low prices. As far as the British consumer is con- 
cerned, sugar might be just as scarce as in 1947. The 
Commonwealth contract will prevent the lower Cuban prices 
from being reflected in British retail prices ; but Common- 
wealth producers have still not expanded output sufficiently 
to enable rationing to be abolished in this country. 


* x . 
Austin Clears the Decks 


The Austin Motor Company’s decision to reduce its 
labour force by 4 per cent during coming weeks—dismissing 
800 out of its present total of 20,000 workers—is a sign of 
the times in more ways than one. The decision is not really 
due to any drop in sales. It is a deliberate attempt to stream. 
line the company’s organisation into better shape to meet 
foreign competition. The fact that Austin is likely to cease 
production of its A.go sports car and the big Princess saloon 
has little bearing on the dismissals ; neither car was produced 
in any quantity, and it is in any case certain that total Austin 
production will begin to rise again towards the end of the 
year. 

During the first six months of 1952, production in the 
industry as a whole has been severely limited by shortage of 
steel. The total number of cars produced, 228,000, is 16,500 
fewer than in the first half of 1951. Export shipments have 
not fallen as much as this. They are down only from 214,787 
to 209,467 over the first seven months, which is a measure 
of the industry’s success in finding alternative markets for 
cars originally destined for Australia. The allocations of steel 
to the industry are expected to be increased by roughly 10 per 
cent in the fourth quarter of this year, and since there is now 
considerable discrimination ae pe the allocations < 
shared out, those companies with the best pig | record— 
Vauxhall, Ford and Austin in that order—are likely to get a 
rather higher proportion of the extra steel than companies 
whose products are meeting stronger sales resistance. 


In these circumstances it may seem surprising that a com- 
pany as efficient as Austin proposes to dismiss so many 
workers as this when in a month or so it expects to increase 
production and also to introduce a new model, the postwar 
Austin 7. For some time companies in the engineering indus- 
tries have been holding on to men whether or not there was 
sufficient work to justify their retention, for fear that they 
would not be available when needed later. The Austin 
management has announced that some of the 800 people dis- 
missed may be taken on again when the Austin 7 comes into 
production, which shows that this company, at any rate, no 
longer fears it may lose them permanently to other industries 
in the Birmingham area. “Concealed unemployment” of 
this kind has contributed to keeping up the price of British 
engineering products. In the motor industry, where a large 
proportion of car prices is set by the cost of components 
bought from outside, a reduction in the labour costs of 
assembly is one of the few ways in which a motor manv- 
facturer can cut his own production costs. The list 
prices of the company’s bread-and-butter cars are £340 for 
the Austin 7, £457 for the A.g4o and £627 for the A.70. 
These prices, especially that of the Austin 7, do not compare 
too well with prices of Continental cars of about the same 
power, nor with the reduced prices recently introduced by 
es a cut in Austin prices therefore seems more than 

ely. 

Other British manufacturers may be expected to cut prices 

new ones, 


by withdrawing exis models and introduci 
as the Standard Meter Cinigteg is now doing. Standard has 


reduced both output and loyment on its car assembly 
lines, but has been able oo seckl dio dismissals on the Austin 
scale by transferring men to the tractor lines and to the 
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new Avon aero-engine line, which is now almost complete. 
But in other car factories, piecemeal dismissals ranging from 
the 800 workers sacked by Humber early in the year to the 
8o dismissed by Rover this week are likely to become more 
common as production methods are overhauled and also, 
unfortunately, as sales resistance leads to lower production. 


* * * 


Imports into New Zealand 


Some major misunderstandings have arisen in London 
about the exact nature of the cuts in imports into New 
Zealand for 1953 that were announced earlier this month. 
This confusion has arisen partly from the fact that the full 
official communique was not available in London and partly 
from a misinterpretation of the expression “ scheduled 
countries,” which apparently has a totally different meaning 
in New Zealand from that current in the United Kingdom. 
The “ scheduled territories ” here means the sterling area. In 
New Zealand “ scheduled countries” means- exactly the 
opposite, namely, the dollar area, Japan, the Russian bloc and 
a few other hard currency countries. Now that this important 
difference has been explained and fuller information about 
the proposals is available in London, it is possible to get a 
clearer perspective of what is proposed. The basic allocation 
of exchange for each importer in 1953 will be 40 per cent 
of the amount of exchange sold in 1950 to that importer for 
non-governmental imports other than motor vehicles and 
goods paid for under third-party certificates. For the present 
year, the basic allocation was fixed at 80 per cent, but in 
practice the control has been operated with considerable 
elasticity. At the 80 per cent figure for 1952, non-govern- 
mental imports into New Zealand would have amounted to 
about {110 million ; actually, they may exceed £170 million. 

Provision has been made for exercising a similar flexibility, 
in principle, in the 1953 allocations. Additional allocations 
may be made by the Reserve Bank to meet essential require- 
ments. Importers who had firm orders as at April 1, 1952, 
for which exchange has not been allocated for remittance in 
1952, will be able to submit applications to the Reserve Bank 
for the amount required in 1953. The Reserve Bank has 
undertaken to provide funds in full to pay for motor vehicles 
imported under licence and for licensed imports from the 
“scheduled "—i.e. hard currency—countries. All motor 
vehicles are imported under licence, and licences have also 
to be obtained for all goods imported from the hard currency 
area. The only import licences that carry no assurance of 
an allotment of exchange—the objectionable provision whose 
scope was exaggerated by the first, confused interpretations 
in London—relate to a few goods where protection to local 
industries is involved. It is estimated, however, that about 
four-fifths of the goods imported on private account into 
New Zealand from sterling area and other soft currency. 
countries are free from licence. Hence, if they are to be sure 
that exchange will be forthcoming in payment for these 
goods, sellers in Britain and the other countries concerned 
will need to satisfy themselves that the buyers in New Zealand 
are operating within their basic 40 per cent allocation. 
Uncertainty on this point may in fact place serious 
difficulties in the way of normal trade with New 
Zealand, an uncertainty that will not be entirely mitigated 
by the knowledge that the regulations will be applied with 
§00d sense and elasticity. Furthermore, the elasticity with 
which the allocation scheme is being operated this’ year is 
largely responsible for the fact that the 1953 basic exchange 
allocation will be only half that for 19§2. 


* * * 


Lancashire’s Troubles Never Cease 


_ The chairman of the Bleachers’ Association, Mr P. L. 
Wright, put into words last week a fear that has been at the 
back of many minds in the textile industry when he sug- 
gested that the mills might not be able to deliver sufficient 
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cloth to meet the present revival in demand. The recent 
difficulties of the textile industry have arisen from an exces- 
sive accumulation of stocks at each stage of distribution; but 
recently the liquidation of those stocks has been-taking place 
with increasing momentum, which has in turn led to “ signs 
that more interest is being taken and confidence may be 
slowly returning.” This would justify an increase in produc- 
tion from its present low levels, but the textile industries 
have dismissed: so many workers during the slump that 
recovery may now be hampered for lack of labour. 


Mr Wright was concerned solely with the supplies of grey 
cloth coming from the mills for finishing. Imports of grey 
cloth have been ‘suspended, presumably for the duration of 
the slump, and the very considerable finishing capacity is 
at present wholly dependent on home supplies. The labour 
force of the spinning sections of the industry fell from 
190,000 last winter to 101,600 at the end of July, and in the 
weaving sections from 135,000 to 132,680 by the end of June. 
With its previous labour force of 325,000, the cotton industry 
was producing an average of 47 million yards of cotton cloth 
a week. Ia recent years, production has varied directly 
with the-number of workers in the mill. With a reduced 
labour force of 234,000 engaged directly on spinning and 
weaving (omitting the intermediate operations), the industry 
may not be in a position to produce much more than 34 
million yards a week. More than 100,000 people are still 
registered as unemployed textile workers ; in the Lancashire 
area as a whole, for example, there were 117,000 peop'e out 
of work in mid-July. Whether alternative jobs are sufficiently 
easy to find to enable these workers to stay out of textiles is 
none too certain. But the industry may have lost for ever 
part of the labour force it built up so painfully in the postwar 
years. 

If demand should increase faster than the industry can 
get back its workers, there are two ways in which it could 
face this situation. The first is to re-commence imports of 
grey cloth ; during the past years about a fifth of the cloth 
finished in this country came from overseas. The second is to 


_ increase output per head in the mills. Methods by which this 


can be done are well known, and it is possible that with a 
reduced labour force Lancashire might become more gener- 
ally receptive to ideas of re-deployment. Some such develop- 
ment is essential if Lancashire prices are to be brought into 
line with falling world prices. Mr Wright stressed that prices 
and delivery dates were key factors in regaining and increas- 
ing the British hold on the export markets of the colonies, 
out of which the industry was pricing itself last year. If 
cloth and clothing manufacturers persist with their present 
methods of production, then it may be true, as their spokes- 
men said so vehemently over the weekend, that hardening 
raw material costs and the end of stock liquidations will ‘ead 
them to make some increases in their current selling prices. 
But the markets of the world are in no mood to pay higher 
prices, and to argue that there is nothing that Lancashire or 
other textile areas can do about them would be defeatist. 


* * * 


Another Scottish Bank Merger 


The second amalgamation among Scottish banks within 
three years was announced last Tuesday. Unlike the earlier 
arrangement, which joined two Scottish affiliates of the Mid- 
land Bank—the Clydesdale and North of Scotland banks— 
the new proposal concerns two of the independent banks and 
will reduce the number of Scottish banks to six, three in 
each category. The banks now involved are the Bank of 
Scotland, established by special Act as long ago as 1695, and 
the Union Bank of Scotland, which was incorporated in 
1830. The arrangements provisionally concluded by the 
unanimous agreement of the two boards aim eventually at 
complete fusion through the medium of the Bank of Scot- 
land, “to preserve the seniority, the constitution and the 
name of that institution.” But since it would obviously be 
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undesirable for the Union Bank to lose its identity too quickly, 
that bank will for a time continue to operate as a separate 
entity. The first step, therefore, will simply be the acquisi- 
tion of its issued capital by the Bank of Scotland, which 
will shortly offer fully-paid stock at the rate of £7 for every 
four Union Bank shares, whether “A” shares of £5 (£1 
paid) or “B” shares of £1 (fully paid), and will in addition 
pay 2s. 6d. in cash for each “B” share it acquires. The 
merger is conditional upon an assent by holders of at least 
90 per cent of the Union Bank shares of each class, and, of 
course, also upon approval by Bank of Scotland stockholders 
of the creation of the requisite additional capital. At present, 
the Bank of Scotland’s issued capital, all fully~paid, stands at 
"2,400,000, while the Union’s paid-up capital comprises 
{1 million in “A” shares and {£200,000 in “ B.” 

A significant feature of this merger, by contrast with the 
earlier one, is that the businesses of the two banks are com- 
petitive rather than complementary, and that both embrace 
extensive networks of branches throughout Scotland. The 
potentialities for the concentration of branch business should 
therefore be a good deal wider than those presented by the 
Clydesdale-North merger, though the pace at which this 
process could be tackled, when the initial phase of separate 
working is over, will naturally be limited in any case by staff 
considerations. It is significant that the reason given for the 
cautious approach at first is not the need to safeguard estab- 
lished connections, but the desirability of full consideration 
of “such important questions as the alignment of terms of 
employment and pension benefits of staff.” If such issues 
are handled judiciously, the eventual scope for administrative 
economies may be considerable, and might give the combined 
institution a welcome means of combating the pressure of 
rising costs that has certainly been not less worrying to the 
Scottish banks generally than to the English clearing banks. 
Indeed, the smaller the institutions, and the more thinly their 
business is spread through the branch networks, the more 
severe this pressure tends to be; its impact upon them, more- 
over, is accentuated by the growth of the more specialised 
banking services that require highly-trained staff in central 
departments—such as foreign exchange and trustee business. 

+ ” * 
Biggest Scottish Bank? 

It is noteworthy, therefore, that the banks that are 
now to merge are the two smallest of the independent insti- 
tutions. Since the disappearance of the North Bank, the 
Union Bank has been the smallest of all seven Scottish banks, 
having {£71 million of deposits (though a proportionately 
larger branch system) at April 2nd last. The Bank of Scot- 
land, at end-February, had {92 million—roughly three- 
quarters of the amount held by its nearest independent com- 
petitor in point of size. Even<so, the combined deposits of 
the new institution should exceed those of the Clydesdale and 
North Bank,at present the largest Scottish bank, with 
deposits. of £153 million at end-1951. It is not to be sup- 
posed, however, that this merger derives from considerations 
of relative size, as distinct from the advantages of larger-scale 
working in general. Moreover, despite these advantages, 
which may be reaped in the longer run, the question is bound 
to be asked whethef the timing of the operation is not in 
some way related to the pressure recently thrown upon all 
banks by the severe fall that has occurred in gilt-edged values. 
However cautious investment policies may have been, the 
Scottish banks are particularly susceptible to this pressure, 
because they have habituallly carried a much larger part of 
their assets in the form of investments than the English banks 
de. The ratio of investments to deposits in Scottish banks 
was, until recently, appreciably over 50 per cent, whereas the 
English proportion, before last year’s funding operations, was 
generally only about half that figure, the difference being 
only partly explicable by the special i of note issues 
in Scottish banking. The Scottish ratio has lately been falling, 
but it is not clear how far this has been due to writing-down 
or to actual sales. It ts noteworthy that the Union Bank’s 
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latest balance sheet, the only one made up by a Scottish ba. 
since the second rise in Bank rate, revealed a s contrac. 
tion of investments, from £41 million to £31 million, red). 
ing the ratio to 43 per cent. At the same time, the ban::’; 
advances again rose steeply and, at fel ‘million, actually 
exceeded those shown by the Bank of Scotland two moni'\, 
earlier. Its published profit dropped slightly from £245,0.5 
to £237,000 ; but this movement was not noticeably our |: 
line with that shown by banks that had accounted before :'- 
change in Bank rate. The Bank of Scotland’s profit dropp.. 
from £304,000 to £290,000. 


One rather regrettable incidental feature of this mery.-: 
is that whispers of it could be detected in the stock mark«); 
for more than a week before the announcement, and althou» |; 
some of the resultant rumours named Scottish banks th. 
were in no way concerned, the information available to soni: 
operators was obviously sufficiently near the mark to caus. 
a sharp rise in the shares of the Union Bank. Betwee) 
end-July and August 11th the “ A” shares were. unchange J 
at 738., but on August 12th they rose by 1s., and then by . 
further 6s., to 80s., by Friday of last week. During this lattc: 
period, the Bank of Scotland stock, which had previous! 
been unchanged at 47s., rose to 48s. The significance of th. 
market’s anticipatory response is shown by the fact that sin 
the announcement the Bank of Scotland stock has remaine.! 
unchanged, while Union “A” shares have settled down 1: 
only 2s. 6d. above last Friday’s price and the “B” shares 
at 4s. above it. At these levels the securities are close to the 
equilibrium basis implied in the terms of the offer. Before 
the disturbance of prices the Union Bank “ A” shares, with 
their traditional 18 per cent dividend, were showing a yield 
of fractionally under 5 per cent, while the Bank of Scotland 
stock, with its 12 per cent, was showing just over 5 per cent 


* * «x 


Zinc Controls Go 


At long last the authorities have recognised that the 
shortage of zinc is over. This week the Ministry of Supply 
and the Board of Trade brought to an end all controls on 
the use of the metal. Licences will still be needed to buy 
virgin zinc, and by this means the Ministry will be able to 
control the size of commercial stocks. The consumption o! 
zinc may gradually rise over the next few months as a resuli 
of the lifting of these restrictions ; but no sudden increas: 
is expected, for in recent weeks manufacturers have not been 
buying the whole of their allocations. 


_ Controls on the consumption of zinc have been in force 
since December, 1950, and have been of two types. There 
was a list of “ prohibited end-uses” in which zinc could 
not be used ; and in addition supplies to the “ first line ” con- 
sumers putting zinc into other products were rationed. The 
Copper and Zinc (Prohibition Uses) Order, which banned 
the use of both metals and their al in a mis- 
cellaneous collection of household: goods, building fitment: 
— es has now been amended to exclude 
goods for w copper is not required (copper remains 
under control). When the control was frst lapetd, fear 
of a shortage of domestic necessities such as buckets, dus'- 
bins and coal scuttles led to a run on the shops. Nevertheles:, 
wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ stocks have generally been 
sufficient to tide the retail trade over the last eighteen months. 
while manufacturers have been allowed several extensions 0! 
the time they were given to complete semi-finished articles i» 
the banned categories. For many prohibited articles, fo 
instance, gutters and roof flashings, substitute materials wer: 
easily found. The allocation of zinc was taken over by the 
Ministry of Materials when that Ministry came into being 
Reeteneiees alvanisers and die casters were allowed |: 
use the metal freely for ose not specifically pro- 
hibited, with one coteminn ee use of zinc in sins 


iron and steel sheet and wire. | was under the addi 


tional administrative control of the Ministry of Supply. 
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But anyone familiar with ceramics would 
know that it is a piece of world-famed 
Delhi blue pottery. 
Through years of specialized study, the 
ceramics expert has attained a high 
}» degree of skill and discernment 
_ & inhis particular sphere and this 
; is also true of the National 
Bank of India and its un- 
rivalled knowledge of eastern 
trading. Asa result of many 
years of continuous experience 
the National Bank of India can 
now provide much information 
vital to the success of modern trading 
oe ventures. Your enquiries will be welcome 
at the Head Office or at any of the Bank’s branches. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 





Branches im: INDIA, PAKISTAN, CEYLON, BURMA, KENYA, TANGAN- 
YIKA, ZANZIBAR, UGANDA, ADEN and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE, 
Bankers to the Government in ADEN, KENYA COLONY, ZANZIBAR and 
UGANDA. 


Head Office: 26, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
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‘DIRECT ENTRY’ 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE 





for all branches of 
COMMERCE, INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT & FINANCE 


10 Totals each with direct subtraction. 

A‘. balances—positive AND negative—computed and printed automatically. 
feather touch, ‘standard’ adding keyboard for speed and accuracy. 
All-electric typewriter for unlimited narrative description. 
Constantly visible printing line gives confidence, aids speed. 
instantaneous and infinite adaptability to any accounting work. 
‘vld-drive carriage moves automatically by ol! pressure in both directions. 
cimuttaneous addition or subtraction in ANY combination of registers. 
‘tomatic carelage opening and closing with instantaneous form aligament. 
Fully automatic spacing, column selection and carriage return. 


A PRODUCT OF THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LTD. 
206-216 Marylebone Road, London, N.W.1 and olf principal centres, ~ 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 


aC. C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


finance by means of loans or the subscription of loan or 
share capital or otherwise for industrial and commercial 
enterprises in Great Britain particularly in cases where 
the existing facilities provided by banking institutions and 
the Stock Exchanges are not readily or easily available. 


: 
Established by the Joint-Stock Banks in 1945 to provide : 


DIRECTORS : . 
Chairman: Tue Ricur Hon. Lorp Prercy, C.B.E. 


Tue Ricut Hon. Lorp Biackrorp, D.S.O. 
Wriuiam Henry Fraser, W.S. 
Lr.-Cot. Lorp Dup.ey GLapstrone Gorpon, D.S.O. 


Tue Ricgut Hon. Tue Ear or Limerick, 
K.C.B,, D.S.O. 


REGINALD HuGu Roserts 
Cottn MarsHaAtt Skinner, F.C.A. 
Sir Horace Jonn Wrison, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 


SUBSCRIBERS : 
Tue ENGLISH AND ScoTTisH BANKS 


Enquiries should be addressed vo: 
The General Manager, 7, Drapers’ Gardens, London, E.C.2. 


or 
The Birmingham Manager. The Manchester Manager, 


214, Hagley Road, tndia House, 73, Whitworth Street, 
Birmingham, 16. Manchester, 1. | 
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Exolore the Australian Marhet 


Before making plans to visit or establish in Australia, 
you will naturally wish to make a preliminary survey 
of the prospects. 

Like other business men, you can use our fully 
equipped information service at 7 Lothbury, London, 
E.C.2, for every aspect. of Australian commercial 


The NATIONAL BANK OF AUSTRALASIA Limited 


CUncorporated in Victoria) 
Established 1858 
Other London Offices: Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and @ Princes St., E.C2 
Over 630 Offices in Austratia. Assets £288 Million 
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beginning of the second quarter of this year. In June it 
amounted to only 19,600 tons compared with a monthly 
average of 26,600 tons in 1951. But some growth 
in demand can be expected from the galvanising 
industry, which uses about a third of all the virgin zinc 
consumed in this country. Diecasters may also take slightly 
more metal in a few months’ time, as the motor industry, 
which uses a large number of zinc alloy diecastings, is to 
receive more steel later this year. On the other hand, the 
use of zinc for brass will be limited by the quantity of copper 
available. Any recovery in demand for zinc is likely to be 
welcomed by the Ministry, as Government stocks (excluding 
the stockpile) have increased at an embarrassing rate this 
year. By the end of June these amounted to nearly 75,000 
tons, compared with some 26,000 tons at the end of 1951. 
Commercial stocks, however, have fallen from 17,500 tons 
at the end of March to 14,000 tons at the end of June. So 
far this year the manufacturers, fearing further falls in zinc 
prices, have been glad to leave the burden of carrying stocks 
to the Ministry. 


More Wheat ? 


When negotiations for the renewal of the International 
Wheat Agreement are resumed next January, the contracting 
powers are likely to find that wheat is much more plentiful 
than it has been this year. In the United States, although the 
spring wheat crop has been damaged by the recent drought, 
an exceptionally large winter crop is expected; this may 
bring total output for the year to some 1,250 million bushels 
compared with less than 1,000 million bushels last year. In 
Canada, provided the weather remains good in the next few 
weeks, the crop will probably be a record one—latest official 
estimates put it at about 656 million bushels, or 100 million 
bushels more than last year. Harvests in Western Europe 
are also likely to be above average, although the dry spell in 
the middle of the summer will cause yields to be a little lighter 
than was previously expected. Nevertheless the French crop 
may well reach 40 million quarters compared with 324 
million quarters last year. The Italian wheat harvest is also 
likely to be bigger than in 1951, and the Spanish crop will 
probably not be far short of last year’s postwar record. In 
the southern hemisphere the harvest is still some four months 


' away, but it is known that a much larger acreage has been 


planted in Argentina this year. Exceptionally, the Australian 
crop is mot expected to be larger than the meagre level 
reached last year. 


As a result of this expanding production, North America 
is expected to have a surplus of some 1,400 million bushels 
this year ; while Argentina, which last year was forced to 
import wheat from the United States because of the failure 
of its own harvest, will probably again have a surplus avail- 
able for export. But the demand for these potential exports 
seems likely to fall. Less wheat will need to be sent to the 
Far East to supplement local food crops, and ample harvests 
in other importing areas should reduce net requirements. 
But all this does not mean that wheat prices will 
necessarily: fall. The farm price scheme in the United 
States has in the past acted as an important prop to prices, 
and in Canada both domestic and export prices are tied to 
the International Wheat Agreement maximum of 180 cents 
a bushel; free market prices are still a little above this 
level. But it does not look as if the Canadian farmers, who 
are demanding that a large increase in the IWA price should 
be allowed after the January conference, will be batting on 
a very favourable wicket. 


G30 ee x 
New Money for Farmers 


The rise in interest rates has not apparently proved 
much of a deterrent to new borrowing by farmers, and on 
Thursday of this week the Agricultural Mortgage Corpora- 
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tion again came to the market, to borrow £5 million. [rs 
issue took the form of a 43 per cent trustee debenture stock, 


1977-82, at 964 per cent and ranking pari passu with che 
£22.1 million of debentures already issued by the corpori- 


tion. A cumulative sinking fund of 1 per cent a year on the 
nominal amount of the issue, together with a further sum 
equal to one year’s net interest on all stock previously pur- 
chased out of the sinking fund, will be started in 1954. At 
its issue price the new stock yields £4 13s. to the latest 
date of redemption, so that its terms were somewhat finely 
drawn in relation to the corporation’s outstanding 4} per 
cent debenture stock, 1961-91, which was quoted at 96} on 
Wednesday evening. But the maturity dates of the new 
issue were carefully chosen to appeal to institutional in- 


- vestors and, moreover, the stock will be free of stamp until 


fully paid next January ; in these circumstances it was well 
received and soon oversubscribed. 


This new money has inevitably had to be raised on*much 
stiffer terms than when the corporation was last in the market 
in September, 1951 ; then it was able to raise £3,250,000 by 
the issue of a 3} per cent debenture stock, 1961-63, at par. 
Mr E. J. Bunbury, the chairman of the corporation, has 
emphasised more than once that the rate at which the 
corporation can issue its debenture stocks governs the rate 
at which it makes its own loans to farmers. These lending 
rates have, in fact, been steadily increased in the last 
eighteen months. In May, 19§1, the corporation raised its 
lending rate from 4 to 4} per cent and then, sharply off the 
mark after the increase in Bank rate, it was stepped up to 
4% per cent at the end of last November. In February of this 
year, before the second increase in Bank rate, the rate was 
raised further, to §4 per cent, and a fortnight ago it was 
levered up yet again to 6 per cent. Up to the end of July 
the corporation had made about £37 million of loans on mort- 
gage, of which nearly £22.3 million remained outstanding. 


* * * 


FCI’s Quiet Year 


In the year to March 31st the Finance Corporation for 
Industry’s holding of investments fell from just over £54.5 
million to just over £52.8 million. The latest figure still 
includes nearly £40 million of advances to now nationalised 
steel companies that the Iron and Steel Corporation has 
not chosen to repay and the FCI has not chosen to recall. 
Although there is no evidence that the FCI has found any 
really important outlets to offset the perhaps temporary !oss 
of iron and steel, it has not been entirely idle during ihe 
year. The apparent fall in its investments is more than 
accounted for by about £3 million of loan repayments during 
the year (including about {£1 million each by F. Perkins, 
Ltd., the diesel-engine manufacturers and by Ultramar, and 
£400,000 on one of the steel loans), while commitments ‘or 
further loans at the date of the balance sheet amounted to 
£17,125,000 compared with £13,945,000 a year earlicr. 
The names of those it has helped to finance are not disclosed 
by the corporation, although the clients themselves sometimes 
do so—as Socony-Vacuum has done recently—but it is 
known that several of its important early foster children, 
including the much discussed Petrochemicals, have now 
passed the first bout of their teething troubles and reached 
the production stage. 


Some problems, however, have clearly persisted. Te 
FCI has written off its investments to the extent of £489,549 
in the past year ; this compares (it is now revealed) wth 
£418,959 in the previous year. Once again, therefore, it 
has no net profit to report. In part this is due to the fact 
that it prefers to make advances at a low rate of interest 
while its clients are still in the development stage ; after 
their construction period and when they become able ‘0 
finance themselves by the normal mechanism of the capi! 
market the FCI obtains its reward by exercising its co7- 
version option, on the equity of the ventures. The all-round 
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rise in interest rates during the past year has not dealt very 
kindly with this method of operation. The corporation’s 
agreements with clients make it possible for the rates charged 
to be raised somewhat, if this becomes necessary in view of 
q rise in the rate at which the corporation can itself borrow. 
But as the agreements stipulate a maximum. rate that may be 
charged, the FCI is not protected from all loss on this score. 
Although the effects upon the FCT’s finances of the rise in 
interest rates have not been noticeable hitherto, they may be 
appreciable in the current year. 


a x * 


Britannia Airborne 


The successful first flight of the Bristol Britannia air- 
liner last week-end was an occasion for widespread relief— 
for BOAC, which had taken the considerable commercial 
risk of ordering 26 of the airliners off the drawing board ; 
for the Bristol Aeroplane Company, which was still smarting 
over the fate of the Brabazon project ; and for the industry 
as a whole, which is putting the Britannia into its shop 
window in answer to the slow-flying, low-cost piston-engined 
giants to which the American aircraft industry is still pinning 
its commercial future. The Britannia is capable of carrying 
so first-class or 104 tourist-class passengers non-stop across 
the Atlantic with a high but not an absolute degree of 
regularity. With a still-air range of 4,000 miles (in 
practice the range is reduced considerably by allowing a 
big safety margin for delays over the airport or diversion 
to alternative airports) and a speed of about 360 miles 
an hour, the cost of operating the Britannia has been 
calculated at about 84d. a ton-mile, although these costs 
rise rapidly when the aircraft exceeds its most economic 
stage-length, which is about 2,500 miles. Operating costs 
non-stop across the Atlantic will, therefore, be a little 
higher than the figure quoted, but should still be below 
those of any other long-range airliner either built or being 
deve'oped. 

Whether the aircraft will fulfil these estimates when it goes 
into service depends very largely on the degree of success 
that the Bristol company has had in developing the turbo- 
prop engines with which the aircraft is powered. It is far 
more difficult to build a propeller-driving gas turbine aero- 
engine than a straight jet; the Proteus engines in the 
Britannia, though the third of their series, are the first to go 
into production. The fuel consumption of such engines is 
much lower than that of the jet; on the other hand, the Comet 
jet airliner, with a capital cost a little lower than the {600,000 
estimated for the Britannia, can do one and a-half journeys to 
every one by the slower airliner. On the medium ranges, 
which may include first-class Atlantic travel, the Comet is 
likely to be the more attractive proposition ; the Britannia is 
designed for the longer ranges beyond the scope of the 
present generation of Comets. It is the only airliner that 
the British industry cap offer for such routes in competition 
with several Americarf designs. All the American airliners, 
however, have the disadvantage of being piston-engined, and 
the number of American visitors to the Bristol company 
testihes to the US operators’ growing impatience with the 
‘OW progress of gas turbine development in their own 
industry, With a production line capable of turning out 18 
britannias a year, Bristol cannot offer delivery to foreign 

omers much before 1956, when it is possible that a turbo- 
Prop version of the Super-Constellation will be on the market. 

‘1s likely, therefore, that American requirements will be 
“ by licensing the design to Canadian contractors in order 
‘© give delivery competitive with Lockheed. There is still 
much work to be done before the success of the Britannia is 
assured, and not much time in which to do it. The com- 
1 ‘y Maintains, however, that all that it learnt, and unlearnt, 
‘® Geveloping the Brabazon has gone into the Britannia, in 
“us Case working from an oversized prototype to a smaller- 
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scale production model. This should mean that the company 
will in the final proving stages of the Britannia reap the 
reward for the tears that it shed over the Brabazon. 


* * * 


Sisal Prices Falling 
Sisal prices are still falling and this week BEA No. 1 


fibre reached {90 a ton—the lowest level since 1949. Heavy . 


purchases for commercial needs and stockpiling drove the 
prices to peak levels last year and as recently as the end of 
March last the price of sisal was still over {230 a ton. Some 
fall was, however, inevitable, because world production of 
hard fibres was expected to reach 610,000 tons this year and 
to exceed requirements by some 40-§0,000 tons. But a 
surplus of this dimension could hardly account for a 60 per 
cent drop in sisal prices during the last five months. A 
stronger reason for the decline was that the price had clearly 
risen too high last year. Spinners, having bought heavily 
last season, were less eager to buy this year. For their part, 
the growers, faced with larger supplies to dispose of, pressed 
their sales on an already weak market. Prices fell steadily, 
in a series of large jumps from the end of March to the end 
of May, when they reached {£144 a ton. The London agents 
of the East African growers met regularly to agree on selling 
prices ; their efforts were probably successful in arresting 
the fall for a time. After a while, however, members 
of the committee found it difficult to observe the agreed 
minimum prices ; the weakness of the market proved too 
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great for such delaying tactics and the committee gave up 
the attempt to steady prices. From the end of the first week 
in July the fall in price was renewed at an even more rapid 
rate than before—without the temporary support provided by 
the growers committee, prices have declined from day to day. 
In little more than four weeks they have dropped by {50 


a ton. 


The fall in prices has undoubtedly caused the demand for 
sisal to be even weaker than it otherwise would have been. 
In spite of the prospect of large harvests throughout the 
northern hemisphere, spinners have not received the normal 
demands for baler and binder twine: merchants and farmers, 
seeing that prices were falling, have tended to use up stocks 
rather than buy afresh. For a similar reason the demand for 
cordage has also fallen off this year. As a result spinners are 
likely to bedeft with a carry-over of binder twine and cordage 
that will probably have a depressing effect on sisal prices 
during the coming buying season. On the other hand, if 
prices continue at their present low level, demand may 
revive, as it will probably again become profitable to use 
sisal in marginal products such as matting. . Within the last 
two wecks there have indeed been reports of increased in- 
quiries from spinners, and this may indicate that the decline 


has nearly run its course. 
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EAD OF A WARRIOR, a study in red chalk for the cartoon of 

“ The Battle of Anghiari”, by Leonardovda Vinci, now in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Budapest. Tragically, when the design was 
transferred to the wall of the Hall of Council, in Florence, the 
colours ran and the result was a failure. All that now remains of 
the cartoon itself are a number of studies of fighting men and 
horses, which were drawn by Leonardo on paper. 

If it had not been for the paper on which Leonardo made his 
preliminary studies in 1504 all record of one of the greatest works 
of this amazing genius would have been lost to posterity. And it 
is paper that has enabled this superb study of a head to be seen by 


millions throughout the world. In the reproduction of great works _ 


of art the printer and the paper-maker have combined to bring 
the masterpieces of the world to those denied-an opportunity of 
visiting the famous art galleries. The spread of culture depends on 
paper. On it the heritage of the past is constantly renewed, for 
on paper reprinting can retain knowledge and culture for ever. 


=== THE BOWATER PAPER CORPORATION. LIMITED 
fe GREAT BRITAIN + UNITED STATES OF AMERICA + CANADA 


SSS AUSTRALIA * SOUTH AFRICA » NORWAY + SWEDEN 
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The capture of Diana’s Stag was the 
third Labour of Hercules, and the 
chase led him beyond Arcadia; for a 
whole year the animal eluded him, 
running all over Europe through every 
kind of country. 


The Nickel Organisation, too, has had to 
follow the quest wherever it led, however 
inhospitable the country. The best nickel 
deposits exist in remote places, and the 
making of communications has been part 
of the hard task. Many miles of railway 
are operated, handling over two million 
tons of material monthly. trains keep 
running in every kind of weather—and 
temperatures of 55 degrees below zero have 
been recorded at the Copper Cliff mines, in 
Northern Ontario. Exploration engineers, 
too, are constantly at work. Such is their 
success that proved ore bodies are now con- 
siderably greater than twenty years ago, in 
spite of heavy withdrawals. Yet the search 
for new deposits must go on, so rapidly 
does the demand for nickel increase. 


THE MOND NICKEL. COMPANY LTD. 
Sunderland House - Curzon St... London - W.1 
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Towards Agreement in Rubber ? 


The special working party of the International Rubber 
Study Group that has been meeting in London for the past 
three weeks to: devise a mew commodity scheme adjourned 
jast weckend without reaching any definite result. It was not 
4 caso! agreeing to disagree, for much progress had in fact 
been .nieved. Both the main producing and the main con- 
suming countries, represented at the meeting, are now con- 
yincecd that once stockpiling stops, the rubber market is 


faced with a surplus Of 200-300,000 tons a year. At this stage 
the d:.cussion centred in the most appropriate types of agree- 
ment that should be considered and in the end the choite 
lav between a multilateral contract (similar to the wheat 
agreenent) used in conjunction with a buffer stock, and the 


simple buffer stock scheme first proposed immediately after 
the wal 

Comment on either of these schemes must await publica- 
tior of the detailed proposals ; but one point is clear. Any 


scheme intended to provide some measure of price stability” 
without restricting output must include some form of buffer 
stock. Even with a multilateral contract, a buffer stock of one 
and or another would be required, since consumption of raw 
materials may fluctuate quite substantially over a period of 
four or five years ; with foodstuffs such as wheat, on the other 
hand. annual consumption is fairly stable. In either type of 
scheme two vital points that need to be decided are the price 
at which rubber is put into the buffer’ stock, and whether 
control of this stock is in the hands of producers or of 
consumers. 


No answer to either of these questions was supplied by the 
working party. It was concerned only with evolving a primary 
formula that might limit the wide fluctuations in the price of 
rubber, thus providing security for producers in time of 
surplus and for consumers in time of shortage. This natur- 
ally brought into question the problem of synthetic rubber. 


It is not beyond the realms of possibility to draw up a com- 
modity scheme covering both natural and synthetic rubber, 
but, even if synthetic rubber should be excluded, it remains 
one of the determinants of the price of natural rubber. All 
these contentious topics were discussed by the working party; 
the adjournment was decided upon to give the countries con- 


cerned time for further thought. The United States, instead 
of playing the role of the adamant consumer, has come to 
believe in the need to create some mechanism to preserve 
stable commodity prices, and this time it was the producers 


who were not certain what they wanted. 


* ” * 


Retrenchment in Shipping 


_ For some weeks the charterers of tramp ships have had 
ther own way, with the downward trend of freight rates 
‘ed by the eagerness of owners of less efficient ships to 
at the last of the market before their margin of profit 
pears. But freights have now dropped so low that it is 
n ger possible for these inefficient ships to be assured 
0! profitable voyages, and as they return to their home ports 
they are beginning to be laid up or sold for scrap. The 
of new tramp ships being built today is: negligible ; 
rapping and laying up directly reduce the number of 
on offer and increase the chances of employment for the 
efficient vessels that can still manage to make a profit 
“! current freight rates. Tramp companies that have 
|<. .ded themselves with new ships since the war have now 
« reason for satisfaction. The first signs of a downward 
cment of some of the commodities that form part of a 

> Operating costs are also discernible. Even the cost of 

‘ ‘unkers has declined by §s. a ton, though the price is still 
ch higher than it was a year ago. Less money, too, is 
ig wasted by delays in port, because fewer ships and 
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“taller cargoes have relieved. « 
‘nough this improved | 
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creased the amount of tonnage on- 
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older established tramp companies take the view that the 
market is now in a “ healthier” state. As Mr J. R. Ropner 
put it recently, “speculators of many nationalities have for 
s0 many months found the maritime field a happy hunting 
ground that the recession may not be altogether unwelcome.” 
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Meanwhile, many ships.are still operating at satisfactory 
rates on time charters that may not expire for as long as 
12 months ahead ; and although some charterers are anxious 
to obtain ships on time charter at the current low rates, ship- 
owners generally seem to be prepared to hold out a little 
longer in the hope of an improvement. The end of the strikes 
in American steel and British Colombian lumber were ex- 
pected to increase the volume of business, and the prospects cf 
a good Australian grain harvest are not too remote. The next 
grain season, too, will not find 4 surplus of tonnage waiting 
in Australian ports after having discharged its cargoes of 
British exports. 


Shorter Notes 


Electric and Musical Industries Limited has at last con- 
firmed reports that the company intends to put two types of 
long-playing record on the market this autumn, 10 and 12 
inch discs revolving at 33} revolutions a minute compared 
with the standard speed of 78 rpm, and 7 inch discs revolving 
at 45 rpm. While the full-size long-playing records are swit- 
able for long works, the small discs, which play for no longer 
than a 78 rpm record, will be used for short pieces and there 
is scope for building them into serious rivals of the 78 rpm 
record for popular music since they are both easy to store 
and almost unbreakable. The Decca Record Company, 
which has been marketing 33} rpm records for the past 24 
years, will introduce 7-inch 45 rpm here at the same time as 
EMI. The first shots in what is likely to be a battle royal 
between the two companies will be fired at the coming Radio 
Show, when EMI will be showing for the first time repro- 
ducers for its new records and possibly also the records 
themselves. No prices have yet been announced. 


* 


Argentina is to ship 4,000 tons of frozen meat to this 
country pending the conclusion of a new agreement. The 
meat will be invoiced at last year’s protocol prices subject to 
adjustment later. The Ministry of Food has agreed to this 
shipment to relieve the large stocks that have accumulated at 
Argentine ports since shipments under the 1951 protocol 
ceased two months ago. | 

* 


The London Metal Exchange will reopen for dealings in 
lead on October 1st. At the end of July, when the Ministry 
of Materials first announced its decision to reopen: the 
market, it said that it hoped to do so on October Ist. 
Following discussions with the committee of the London 

“Metal Exchange this has now become a firm date. 
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Company Notes 


Distiliers.—Once again the full report of 
Distillers can be described as disappointing— 
disappointing not because of the strength and 
profitability that it reveals, but because of 
the paucity of information that it contains. 
In contrast to the reports of many other 
industrial giants, the only indication in Dis- 
tillers’ report of its widespread industrial 
interests is a bare list of its subsidiaries, and 
the only hint of current trading prospects 
s the bald statement that “ in view of present 
market conditions it has been decided that 
substantial additions should be made to the 
existing stock contingencies reserves of the 
In the accounts of the parent com- 
pany and its subsidiaries, £1,561,274 (against 
£439,190) has been transferred to this reserve 
from net profits of £7,170,450, which com- 
pare with net profits of £6,858,925 in 1950- 
51. Stockholders receive an unchanged divi- 
dend of 224 per cent, but they are given no 
yardstick by which they can measure the 
reasons for this conservatism. Are the 
directors, in fact, hinting in the report that 
falling prices and stock losses are probable 
this year, or only merely possible ? 

In any event, any such losses should be 
small in comparison with the weight of 
stocks held by the group—or so the reserve 
appropriations suggest. The book value of 
stocks has risen from (£42,770,446 to 
£56,416,256, a sign as indicative as the 
advance in trading profits, from £17,947,229 
to £21,265,450, that a further expansion in 
business was achieved last year. This growth 
in investment in current assets has made 
some call upon the group’s liquid resources. 
Cash balances have fallen from £10,322,940 
to £6,818,299 and the group has realised 
some of its investments, the book value of 


Years to Mar. 31, 
Consolidated earnings :-— 1951 1952 


” 
oroun 
Broup. 


f & 
Feading prOGt* os 6.5. Fe 3555 a 17,947,229 21,265,450 
7 . 18 411.095 21,729,345 


Total income ......... 


Depreciation ..... ‘ 1,103,627 1,395,730 
Taxation Bias s ja kaet eas §$,519,035 11,748,459 
Net profit ... téveeveasvee OBOB O20 ~7,4c004ne 
Ordinary dividends ..see+ 2,701,960 2,668,416 
Ordinary dividends (per cent) ... 224 22} 
Retained by subsidiariss ....... 2,977,137 2,669,625 
General reserve 685,527 1,000,000 
Stock contingencies reserve ..... 400,000 
Added to carry forward 143,109 


423,351 


12,348,116 14,620,669 
58,118,554 61,546,310 
Stocks... iad .. 42,770,446 56,416,256 
Caph o2.04. . 10,322,940 6,818,299 
..... 28,705,166 33,512,688 
\dinary capital _.. +++ 22,589,770 22,589,770 
rdinary stock at 17s. Gd.xd yields £5 1s. per cent. 
which has fallen from {4,846,289 to 
£2,029,010. These factors, together with 
the continuing increase in fixed capital, show 
why the recent £10 million issue of the con- 
vertible loan stock was made. Thé ingenious 
method chosen to raise the new money pre- 
supposed both a steady growth in business 
and a steady expansion in profits. The full 
accounts suggest that both these desiderata 
are already in train. 


Pinchin, Johnson.—Record sales in the 
last completed financial year and a decline in 
sales in the current trading period have been 
familiar themes at many annual general meet- 
ings in recent months. Mr G. R-. T. Taylor, 
the chairman of Pinchin, Johnson, has now 
added his voice to this swelling chorus. In 
the year to March 31st the volume and value 
of sales by the Pinchin, Johnson group again 
created fresh records ; its direct exports, for 
example, increased by 48 per cent in value. 
Since the end of the financial year, however, 
the volume of sales has declined. So far this 
decline has been of only modest proportions, 
but, together with rising costs, it may have 
a perceptible effect on this year’s profits. Last 
year’s imcrease in trading profits, from 
£1,648,599 to £1,958,819, was due almost 
entirely to the growth in sales; Mr Taylor 
explains that “demand was to some extent 
encouraged in the earlier months of the year 
by the inflationary conditions then prevail- 


lepreciation ... 


ing.” The decision merely to maintain the 
ordinary dividend at 25 per cent may reflect 
the directors’ belief that such conditions are 
not likely to prevail this year. 

The company’s dividend policy must also 
have taken some account of the need for new 
money; since the end of the financial 
year this has induced the company to 
raise. £1,250,000 on a 54 per. cent 
unsecured loan stock (1959-64). Part of 
the proceeds of this loan was used to 
acquire a controlling interest in a Canadian 
company that produces industrial surface 
coatings ; in addition a substantial interest has 
lately been acquired in Styrene Co-Polymers, 
Ltd., a British company that produces certain 
synthetic resins used by the Pinchin, Johnson 
group. Some of the remainder of the loan 
will presumably be used to finance further 
capital developments, but the balance sheet, 
which shows outstanding commitments at just 
under £470,000, suggests that these may not 
be on a very large scale. On the other hand, 
last year’s expansion of sales has clearly in- 
creased the group’s working capital require- 
ments. In the year to March 31st the value 
of stocks rose from £3,992,314 to £5,055,055; 
this was accompanied by a decline in cash 
balances from £753,059 to £470,614 and a 
growth in bank loans and overdrafts from 
£271,263 to £550,246. At the current price 
of 35s. 6d. the 10s. ordinary shares yield just 
over 7 per cent. 


Great Universal Stores.—The reports and 
accounts of the companies in the retail furni- 
ture division of Great Universal Stores have 
been published in advance of the accounts 
of the group as a whole. Against a back- 
ground of reported retail slump and of 
tighter hire-purchase restrictions in many 
coumtries of the world, they are quite unex- 
pectedly heartening. The companies con- 
cerned—Jays and Campbells (Holdings), 
Smart Brothers, Jackson’s Stores, and their 
subsidiaries—are able to announce that net 
profits before tax advanced from £2,330,825 
to £3,013,257 in the year to March 3lst. 
The directors of both Jays and Campbells 
and British and Colonial Furniture report 
that a further improvement in trading results 
would have taken place had it not been for 
difficult trading conditions in Canada, chiefly 
because of hire-purchase restrictions there. 
Since the end of the financial year these 
Canadian hire-purchase restrictions have been 
lifted. Partly in consequence of this, the 
directors of ail three of the trading groups 
are able to report that turnover and profits 
so far in the current year compare favour- 
ably with the results achieved a year ago. 

The balance sheet drawn up on March 31st 
carries on this cheerful story. A further 
increase in hire-purchase debtors, from {25 
million to nearly £27.9 million, is one indi- 
cation that sales are being well maintained. 
So, perhaps, is the decline in the-book value 
of stocks, from £5 million to £4.3 million, 
though this decline may also reflect some cuts 
in retail prices. Another unexpected feature 
is that the increase in hire purchase debtors 
has been accompanied by a fall in bank over- 
drafts and loans, from £5.4 million to £4.3 
million, and by an increase in cash resources, 
from just over. £900,000 to nearly. £1.5 
million. Shareholders of the GUS group 
should, of course, remember that in 1950-51 
the profits earned by these three retail trading 
groups accounted for only about one-third of 
the profits earned by the group as a whole. 
If any slackening of trade has occurred it 
may have had its effects further down the 
chain of production and distribution—that is, 
in the wholesale and manufacturing divisions 
of the group. But shareholders should 


Certainly be feeling more optimistic than they 


were before these accounts a . After 
these accounts were published the 5s. GUS 
ordinary shares were markéd up 6d. to 
14s. 9d., to offer a yield of nearly 6.8 per 
cent. 
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SECURITY PRICES AND 
YIELDS 


Price, | Price;| Net | Giron ~ 


a Aug. a) ses. | Yield 

hy , ' 20, ' A m.< 

_Guarnatent Sect | ios2 | 19sa | 86a” | 1S:, 
s. d.| a 
War Bonds 24% ’51- 998) | 99% 1 1411 | 3 17 5, 
War Bonds 2)°% °52-541 994; 994.117 8 1 21 


Exchequer 24% 1955.) 9738) 984) 


2 
an 

RD 00 BS Gy Gu DOT 
bet 








Ser. Funding 17% '52.; 994) 992 0 19 11 6 9 
Ser. Funding 13% "53. i; 8: 11 ll 5 
Ser. Funding 17%, "54. 97. 97h V7 i lé 
War Bonds 24% "54-561 978} 984/115 7/219 3; 
Funding 2% °52-57..| 973! 98 15 33 2 
Nat. Def. 5% "54-58..;. 98 | 98 17 3 3] 
War Loan 3% '55-59..| 98%! G8# 16 3 a7 
Savings 3% °55-65....| *894| 905 5 3 18 117 
Funding 24% °86-61..| 91%; 9128/2 8 3141u 
Funding 3% °59-69...) 853; 86% | 2 12 4 4 9 
Funding 3% "66-68...| 854g) — 86% 12 mos 3) 
Funding 4% '60-90...| 97% | 988< | ; H ¢ 
Savings 3% '60-70... | *839 84} | 2:13 45 
Savings 25% "64-67... | 823 | 84 | 213 


Victory 4% °20-76....|*100} |*100 
Savings 3% "65-75... .| *804§) 81 
Consols 4% (aft. 1957)| 834) 83 
Convs. 34% (aft. 1961)} 75) 76 
Treas. 24% (aft. 1975)| 56} | 563 | 


| 
Treas. 3% (aft. 1966).; 65§ | 66 
Treasury 34°, '77-80.| 86} | 86 
Redemption 3% "86-96, 763; 77 | 
WarLoan 34% aft. 1953) 75x; 75} 
Consols 23% .....-4. 


— pw 


~ 
~ ~~ 
nin fe ae 


La PS PP PwS 
< 
~ 


Br. Elec. 3% ’68-73...| 825 | 83 
Br, Blee. 3% '74-77..,| *60% | *81¢ 
Br. Elec, 44% "74-79. .| 99% (9844 

Br. Blec. 34% "76-19... 


ay 
AA. v 


x 





Br. Trans. 3% 8-88. 
Br. Trans. 3% '68-73.) 823% } rel i 
Br. Gas 3% °90-95... ‘| 1 

Br. Gas 34% "69-71.. | 

Br. L. & S. 34% 7 


(e) To earliest date. (f} Flat yield. (2) To latest dat 
(s) Assumed average life 13 years approx. * Ex dividend 
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Last Two | Price, | Price, | Yield 
Dividends |* #iMary | aug. 13, Aug. 20,| Aug. 2 
WSS eet 
% | we % s.d 
20 | 40 b|Anglo-Am. 10/-.| 64 6% 1413 2 
§-a| 25 d\Anglo-fran {1.. 54 6 5§ 0 0 
Tha| 12hb\Assoc. Elec. £1. 69/6 | 69/6 | 515 1 
Tga} 20 b Assoc. P.Cem.{1}100/—- |100/6 | 5 9 6 
¢22b¢c} 10 “a/Bass £1 ......./122/6 (122/6 | 7 0 0 
10 a| 10 b\Boots 5/-...... /- | i97= [5 5 3 
840) 3 a Brad. Dyers £1.) 24/3* | 247,- | 911 8 
10b(1)|  4$a'Br. Celanese 10/-| 22/9 | 23/6 16 3 5 
= | Br. Motor Cp. 5/-| 31/3 | 30/74 
8a i2 * Br. Oxygen {1..} 48/9 | 50/3 6 6d 
3 6| » 3.aiCan. Pac. $25..| $643 | $64.) 4 7 
5 al oe fie es <i 43/6 | 42/9 | 5 16 11 
Sal 646 Courtaulds £1..| 36/- | 35/9 | 1 
15 ¢| -2aiCuhard {1 .;... 33/6 3— | 816 6 
Ta 15 b Distillers 4/-...| 18/- | 17,9% | 5 1 5 
l7he| 17h¢\Dunlop £1..... 46/10$| 46,103} 7 9 4 
cl 15 cFord {1 ......: 49/- | 49/- 2 5 


iha} 15 6)Gen. Elect, £1.. 


~ 
a~3 





5 
4 
6 
8 
5 
7 
6 
5 
5 a) 10 b\Guest Keen {1.| 51/3 | 51/6 | 5 
17 | 7 ajGuinness 10/—..| 32/- | 32/- [5 5 6 
55>,  44a)Hawker Sid. {1.| 36/6 | 36/6 | 5 9 7 
3a\ 10 bmp. Chem. {1.| 44/- 4 44/9 | 5 16 2 
184d| 13}alImp. Tobacco {1} 81/3* | 54/3 | 7 7 60 
$2c} $2.6c\Int. Nick. n.p...| $85 $848 /5 9 6 
iige, l7hc. Joburg Con. £1 .|51/105*| 52/6 | 6 15 4 
10 6| 9 aiLancs, Cotton {1| 37/9 | 37/9 | 719 9 
Thai 10 b\Lon. Brick {1..| 60/- | 60/7§ | 5 15 5 
15 a} 65 6\Marks Sp.A5/-| 42/9 | 41/9 | 4 15 10s 
6§a} 15§6\Monsanto 5/-...| 25/7) | 25/7} | 4 7 10 
8 fs ag coat 48/- | 48/- | 613 % 
Tha} _17$0|P. Johnson 10/-.| 35/6 | 35/6 | 7 0 10 
785 cit 100 ¢ Prudentl. ‘A’ LY WA 34 512 0 
50 a\Rhokana{l....| 22 22 19 1 Ilo 
5 al 10 d\Rolls R 1.| 62/6 | 61/- | 418 2 
5 a +10 bi'Shell”’ Stk. {1.| 83/9 | 84/44; 5 8 if 
$d 13ha/Tube Invest.{1.| 54/- {53/9 | 4.15 0 
15d} Sat. Newall {1.| 86/3 | 86/10}, 4 12 | 
54 8$d\Unilever £1... .| 46/10}| 46/103} 5 15 2 
10 ttn Castle {1} 20/9 | 21/- | 519 lt 
5 6 § alUnion Disc. 39/- | 4@/- | 5 0 0 
6}0/Utd. Molass. V6. | 30/6 | 6 910m 
50 50 ¢/U.Sua Betong{1) 38/1} | 38/14 |26 4 | 
10 4 Vickers {1..... 44/6 | 45/3 | 510 6 
27h, 15 swan 5/-.) 41/-, | 41/- | 5 5 8 
§ 








(a) Int. (6) Fin. (¢) Div, whole-yr. (d) Yield basis 151”,. 
(e) hig page ., (f) Yield basis 22-9 gross. | (s) oe 
basis i basis : Includes special '" 

o: (i) Yield basis 124%. () special int 


* Ex div. 


7%. tk) Yield basis 
tos” Vield basis 40%" on Fase 
Y Free of tax. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


Fe 
ore 
ordi 
Suc> 
cludin 
the 
£404 


the 


000 for the corresponding 


week ended August 16, 1952, total 
revenue was £74,024,000, against 
expenditure of £114,667,000 and 
sinking funds £430,000. . Thus, in- 


nking fund allocations of £10,392,000 


accrued since April 1, 1952, was 
000 compared with a surplus of 
period of 


us year. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 


AND EXPENDITURE 





fended | ended 
Ang. | Aug. 
18, | 16, 
1951 | 1952 | 1951 | 1952 


Esti- | }951 | 1952 
mate, to j to 


1952-534 ne 18,)Aug: 16, 




























£’°000 ; 
Receipts into the 
VE Exchequer 
(¢ thousand) 
= 18042251 347,400) 390,017] 23,768) 15,985 
Soktes 123,000) 30.500, 27.700 900, 1.000 
est ; 175.000 77,500; 58.500) 3,000 2/900 
cy 57,500 24,600) 18,956 700 500 
PT | 452'000) 109,400; 140.600] 10,000 14,200 
Ex ri Vv 5, eee +o | aoe 
ww ] 
, er + 2,000 1,395) 50) 50 
i€ | i 
Rev. 2618725] 590,795) 636,517] 38,418) 34,635 
1043500} 367,305] 384,789] 20,189 21,905 
Es 772,000) 304,200) 281,318] 14.800 17.016 
Ex 11815500] 671,805! 666,107] 34,989) 38,921 
Motor D 64,150 11,203 11,160, ... 355 
Surpl'sf g| 12 57,500, Se 
PO (Net 6.100 2,600 
Br s} 15 3.400, 3,300) ... 
‘ 26,000 8,352, 8.6 54 
Mis 5 } 
res) 110,000) 26,854; 31,703) 169 123 
Total ¢ ’.. . 46613741376009 1357417] 76,230, 74,024 
Ser-! N¢ 4 $ | $f — | —— — 
Post | 209,235) 66,300 74,2 2,400) 5,500 
“it 4,900 1,987 2,139 162, . 33 
i 487551011444296 14337501 78,392) 79,557 
EXPENDITURE to meet pryments 





PO and I 


EPT Refi; 
Local Aut} 


Miscel}. } 
War ] 







Finance Act 


é thousand 


43 19350: —r 1658748)124630 120630 


reasing Exchequer balances by 
(2,818,969 the other operations 


ek increased the National Debt 


239 to £26,006 million. 


ET RECEIPTS (£ thousand) 





Nil 
ET ISSUES (£ thousand) 

ph (Money) Act, 1950 .........5. 750 
<0 reoneh eke eee eeeeOe ES wed a 42 
ties Loans Act, 1945, s. 3(2).....-.4 3,400 

vs. Acts, 1946, s. 2(1) War Damage: 
© Commie Ps cose a hws oak 3,000 
-246 and 1947, Postwar Credits. .... 273 
7,465 


CHANGES IN DEBT (£ thousand) 


Receipts PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills . 37,309 | Nat. Savings Certs. 200 
Tax Reserve Certs. 297 | 24% oa Bonds. . 740 
Other Debt :— | 3% . Bonds... 1613 

Internal ....... 39 | 

Ways and Means i 

Advances ...... 13,300 | 
50,975 2,553 


FLOATING DEBT 


(£ million) , 






Treasury Ways & Means » 
Bills Advances De 









Float- 


Date 
' hie | BK Of} by rt 
> ~ 7 
Tender| Tap ee | Eng- | Banks Gene 
pts. | land 










































Aug. 18] 3230-0; 2212-0 *6 | 6093-6 
| 4952 | 
May 24] 2690-0 | 1477-2] 314-6 4481-8 
» 0112710-0)} 1484- 299-7 4498-7 
June 7] 2750-0! 1503-4] 307-3 4560-7 
«»  14]2790-0! 1517-9] 273-5 4581-7 
» 21)2830-0! 1504-1] 301-8 4638-2 
Te 4336-6 309-0 4647-8 
July 5) 2910-C} 1440-5] 308-9 4659-5 
» 12§2940-0) 1462-7] 303-0 4705-7 
» 19} 2970-0) 1443-5] 327-8 4743-0 
26} 3000-0 | 1459-5 “5 4747-3 
Aug. 2] 3020-0) 1430-3 4 4714-7 
» _913040-0 | 1403-3] 265-4 4709°7 
. 16)30350-0) 1450-6 9-8 4760-4 





TREASURY BILLS 











Afnount 


Average |Allotted 






Dete ot | _—'f mation) Rate at 
Tender Applied of Min. 
Offered Appl Allotted] Allotment Rate 


d: 





LS, 
“woe oo 
@ 4 oo a 


od 

oo 
ocoo 

S 
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june 6 | 240-0 | 306-5 | 240-0} 48 4-09 71 
» 13 | 240-0 | 310-4 | 240-0] 48 0-36 72 
» 20 : -1 | 250-07 48. 8-25 77 
» 27 | 240 302-4 | 240-0} - 49 0-44 74 

July 4 | 240-0 | 308-8 | 240-0] 49 0-45 73 
» Id | 240-0 | 315-2 | 240-0] 49 4-20 68 
» 18 | 230-0 | 322-9 | 230:0} 49 3-88 59 

25 | 220-0 | 517-2} 220-0] 49 3-8" 56 
| i 

Aug. 1 | 220-0 | 320-5 | 220-0] 48 11-99 58 
» 8 | 230-0 | 295-1 | 220-0] 49 0-41 68 
» 15 | 220-0 | 284-6 | 220-0] 49 0-39 70 








LS Senescence 





On August 15th applications for 91 day bills to be paid | 


from August 18 to August 23 1952, were accepted dated 
Monday to Saturday as to about 70 per cent at £99 7s. 9d., 


and applications at higher prices were accepted in full, | 
Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 million were offered | 


on Angust 22nd. 
banks were not asked for Treasury deposits. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


(£ thousand) 


















Total 19 weeks 





Aug. 1i;| Aug. 9, } 





Savings Certificates -— 
Receipts. . 
Repayments ..... 66.00. +% 


71,200 43; 


Net Savings ......../... 
Defence Bonds :-— 

ROPRHG oi ivcds ve eeaes 

Repayments ...........> 


16,949) 
20,711) 


Net Savings ............ 
P.O. and Trustee Savings 
Banks :— 
RR Sb sas 44k es 
Repayments «........... 









250,105; 264,64 
319,539 313, 


Total Net Savings ........ 
Interest on certificates repaid 
Interest accrued 

ange in total invested... 


For the week ended August 23rd the | 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


AUCUST 20, 1952 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


‘ 


S 


Notes Issued :~ Govt. Debt... 11,645, 100 
In Circulation 1470,886,460; Other Govt. 


In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1535,752,708 


partment... 79,470,363; Other Sec 719,643 
Coin (other 

than gold) .. 2,512,549 

| Amt. of Fid.———___.. 

| Issue ....... 1550,000,000 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
| 248s. per oz. 

Bo eee 356,823 

1550,356,8235 1550,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 

f 


4 

14,553,000 | Govt. Sec 

Rest. 3,859,168 | Other Secs. ~ 
Public De ps. ‘ 28,305,041; Discounts and 
Public Accts.* 10,030,752 Advances... 
H.M_ Treas. Securities. ... 


268,526,430 
32,070,949 


12,880,481 
19,190,468 





Special Acct. 18,974,289 

Other Deps.:- 334,911,655 
Bankers ..... 268,427,996 | Notes. ....... 79,470,363 
Other Accts... 66,483,659 | Coim......... 1,561,122 
581,628,864 381,628,864 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 


of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


£ million) 





1951 1952 


Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
22 6 13 | 2 














ssue Dept. :— 
Notes in circulation .. 1367 - H1508- 4) 1493-1'1470-9 
Notes in banking depart- ' 
; SE on teri eee cs 2° 42-0} 57-2) 79-5 
Government debt and 
OB cee ncsicn nnn MOE ETA 1396-31546 - 8| 1546-8) 1546-8 
Other securities......... 0- 0-7 0-7 0-7 
vold and coin.......... 3° 2-9 2-3 2-9 
Valued at s. per fine ox... | 248/0 248/0; 248/0; 248/0 
Banking Dept. :-—~ j 
Deposits :— 
Public Accounts ........ 14- 10-0 
Treasury Special Account 0- 18:3 
Bankers .......-.. oN 4 
“5 
Deb cei bid Ais Mee “2 


ooOonwrwuw 


w 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


Fiduciary issue increased from {1,500 million to £1,550 
million on July 22, 1952. 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England's official buying price for gold 


was raised from 172s: 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine ounce on 

September 14, 1949, and the selling price to authorised 
| dealers from 175s. Od. to 252s. Od. per fime ounce. Spot 
| eash prices during last week were as follows :-— 







SILVER 
London New York! Bombay 
c cmpepe ounce|per 100 tol, 


1952 






} c. 
Aug: 14.. 73-0 +| 83-25 ) 
« §S.. | 73-0 | 83-25 | 
16.. Markets Closed 6 
» 18.. | 73-0 83-25 5 
"49..4 73-0 | 83-25 | 1 
» 20.. | 73-0 83-25 : 0 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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BLEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, LIMITED 


IMPROVED TRADING RESULTS 


EVER-RISING BURDEN OF TAXATION 


MR P. L. WRIGHT ON NEED TO CONSERVE RESOURCES 


The fifty-third annual general meeting. of 
Bleachers’ Association, Limited, was held in 
the Assembly Room, Blackfriars House, 
Parsonage, Manchester, on Friday, August 15, 
1952. 


Mr P. L. Wright (the chairman) presided. 

In proposing the motion for the adoption 
of the report and accounts, Mr Wright said: 

Ladies and gentlemen: The report of the 
directors and the accounts have been in your 
hands for several weeks. May I have your 
agreement that they shall be taken as read ? 
( Agreed.) 

Before proceeding with the business of the 
meeting, I have te record with deep regret 
the great loss which the Association has sus- 
tained during the year by the death of our 
chairman, Mr R. C. Reynolds, which occurred 
in February last. This was indeed a bitter 
blow, for it can be truly said that no man 
was ever more unflagging in his efforts to 
further the welfare of the Association. Not 
only shall we in this company sadly miss his 
guidance and direction, but we have good 
reason to know that his judgment and wise 
counsel, freely given in the wider sphere of 
che cotton trade as a whole, was greatly appre- 
ciated. His presence and exceptional ability 
will be greatly missed. 


My colleagues on the board have appointed 
me as their chairman, and you have my 


’ assurance that I will do everything I can to 


further thé interests of the Association. 


CHANGES IN DIRECTORATE 


It will be seen from the report and 
accounts, which were circulated recently, that 
we have appointed four new members to the 
board of management. These additional 
members, namely, Mr G. Bennett, Mr 
cC. E. H. Charlton, Mr C. D. Greenhalgh 
ind Sir Hereward Clare Lees, had, before 
their appointment in March of this year, 
each served the company for many years as 
senior branch managers. Since 1949 they 
have acted as executive directors and, in that 
capacity, have had experience in the work at 
our head office. They are thus well tried, and 
their appointment materially strengthens the 
beard of management. 


We have also appointed four of our 
managers, namely, Mr G. H. Crook, Mr F. 
Farrington, Mr G. D. Mucklow and Mr B. 
Stowell, to be additional members of the 
board of directors, and their appointment is 
before you for confirmation today. These 
appointments are in accordance with our 
established policy of appointing to the board 
full-time working directors who possess, in 
their respective spheres, a thorough practical 
knowledge. of our business. 


BALANCE SHEET AND RESERVES 


If you will turn to the Association’s balance 
sheet you will see that the net figure of fixed 
assets is.lower by £50,000 than the corre- 
sponding figure a year ago. This reduction 
is after taking into consideration the proceeds 
of sales of fixed assets and the amount of a 
claim for fire loss which eccurred during the 
financial year. The actual additions to these 
assets during the year were, in fact, some 
£381,000, which indicates the policy which 


the board have pursued in improving the 
plant and buildings of the Association with a 
view to increasing productive efficiency. 


Investments, you will see, are reduced by 
approximately £150,000, due to two redemp- 
tions, the proceeds of which were retained 
for use in the business. 

Current assets have increased by about 
£670,000. Of this amount advances to sub- 
sidiary companies are higher than last year 
by £330,000. This item represents the in- 
crease in working capital required to finance 
business under present conditions of high 
prices and the need to maintain adequate 
stocks of materials in short supply. Debtors 
are up £390,000, mainly due to the inclusion 
of a substantial amount which~is outstand- 
ing in respect of insurance claims following 
the fire at River Etherow Bleaching Com- 
pany on October 3lst last. Cash with sundry 
bankers is down this year by approximately 
£50,000. 

On the liabilities side of the balance sheet 
it will be seen that the reserves have again 
been strengthened. The market value of the 
association’s quoted investments at March 31, 
1952, was £88,000 less than cost. Since that 
date the market value has further declined. 
The board have therefore. appropriated 
£50,000 to the investments contingency fund 
in order that the total of that fund shall 
approximate to this loss in values. In addi- 
tion, they have allocated £100,000 to con- 
tingencies fund and £100,000 to fixed assets 
replacement fund. In regard to the appropria- 
tions to these reserves, you will remember 
that I mentioned earlier that expenditure on 
fixed assets during the year amounted to 
£381,000. This figure is rather higher than 
normal and is very largely due to the addi- 
onal plant which has been installed at 
several of our works with a view to increasing 
their productive efficiency and competitive 
ability. Stockholders will appreciate that 
such modernisation is essential for the main- 
tenance of their business. The continued rise 
in the price of such plant and the inadequacy 
of allowances for depreciation in the com- 
putation of income tax assessments require 
substantial appropriations out of taxed 
profits. Under existing taxation con- 
ditions that applies to every year, but 
this year we have especially to strengthen 
the Association’s resources in order to meet 
the contingencies inherent in the present trade 
recession. 


TAXATION AND TRADING RESULTS 


The Association’s profit and loss account 
shows a profit of £1,046,000 before providing 
for taxation. This is £173,000 more than a 
year ago, but this additional profit has been 
reduced by an additional taxation charge this 
year over last year of £148,000, leaving an 
increase in net profit of only £25,000. There 
are three reasons for this increase in taxation : 
firstly, it is due to the additional charge on 
higher profits earned ; secondly, to our feel- 
ing the full effect of the increased distribu- 
tion rate of Profits Tax (for you will remem- 
ber this rate was increased from 30 per cent 
to 50 per cent as from January 1, 1951, and 
— one quarter’s increase was reflected in 

¢ previous year’s charge) ; finally, to 
the Excess Profits Levy, hich aenahe as 
from January 1, 1952. The burden of taxa- 


tion is thus greater than ever. This /iics; 
imposition of the Excess Profits Levy, os) <n. 
sibly aimed at excess profits made a, the 
result of rearmament, must, in actual (act, 
hit hardest all those firms which have showy 
the greatest efficiency and enterprise in 
increasing production. The protests j.uad- 
during recent years by a large body of reso. 
sible people in industry against this cv. 
rising burden of taxation appear to ¢ 
unheeded. But it still remains a fact thi: 1: 
load industry with the present level of | :x- 
tion encourages inflation, destroys incei ive, 
and drains all firms of those resources which 
are so vital to the maintenance of their 
efficiency. Nothing short of our ultimate 
ability to compete in the export trade of the 
world is at stake. Because the erosion of 
capital is a gradual one, there is a very ereat 
danger that the realisation of its effect will 
come 100 late. 


After providing for preference dividend, 
your directors recommend the paymen: of 
an ordinary dividend at the rate of 6 per cent 
for the year. I can well understand thar 
holders of our ordinary stock may find this 
disappo‘nting, in view of the increased profits 
for the year under review, and it was only 
after the most careful consideration of al! 
the factors that the board decided thar it 
would be imprudent, and even misleading, to 
declare the same dividend as was paid last 
year, when trade prospects are today so 
different. In face of current trading con- 
ditions and the uncertain future, prudence in 
dividend is essential and conservation of our 
cash resources is imperative. 


There is little else in the Association's 
accounts which calls for any comment, 
though there is ome item in the profit and 
loss account to which I wish to make refer- 
ence, since it appears to lead to incorrect 
conclusions, despite the details which are 
clearly shown. I refer to the item of dircc- 
tors’ emoluments. It is, of course, necessary 
under the terms of the Companies Act, i948, 
to include under this heading the salaries ind 
commissions of all those full-time working 
directors who are yed at our various 
works. Since it has always been our policy 
to have a large representation of branch 
managers on the board of the Associa 
tion the charge appears high, due to the 
figure being computed on this statutory 
definition basis. 

The consolidated balance sheet is not 
greatly different from that of the Associa!ion’s 
balance sheet, but the picture is rather 
changed on the assets side by the breaking 
down of the shares in the advances to 
subsidiary companies. On the liabilitics side 
it is so similar in make-up to the Associations 
balance sheet that I do not feel it calls for 
The difference between the 


profit and loss account and that in the .on- 
solidated profit and loss = is — 

/ representi ing. amounts tha 
are | forward in the accounts of -ub- 
sidiary companies and which are needed by 
them to finance their current business and 10 
meet capital expenditure. 


| INCREASING COSTS 
n October last an agreement was reaciicd 
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our workpeople were linked with the cost of 
fiving by quarterly adjustments in direct rela- 
he variation of the Ministry of Labour 

ire. Also during the last 12 months 


tion t 


ogy hing industry has fallen into line 
with ober sections of the textile trade and 
agreed 10 extend the holiday period to two 
weeks with pay. You will appreciate that 
the effect of these two items must entail a 
sub: ial increase im Our Wages bill and 
poin , the necessity of continuing our 
policy of stepping up manhour output by 
improved methods © working, the use of 
incentives, mechanical aids, and so on. In 
what have already done in this respect I 
am picased to say that we have had the close 
co-operation of the trades union. 

In addition to higher Wage costs, we are 
experiencing ever dearer coal and power, 
more expensive materials for use in finishing 
and heavier cafriage costs—all factors of the 
same inflationary trend and all inevitably 
tending to detract from the ability of the 
industry to sell abroad. 


THE OUTLOOK 


The accounts we have been looking at deal 
with a vear which on the whole proved satis- 
factory. It was only during the last few 


months of the period that the effects of the 
recession in the textile industry were felt by 
the Association, so that the full impact is 
reaching us, aS finishers, in the current finan- 
cial year. The first three months to June 
show a considerable decline in our turnover 
as compared with the same period last year, 
and in the second quarter, including as it does 
the holiday weeks, the fall will be even more 
severe. After that there are grounds for 
hoping that we may look for a subdued 


revivai 

All of us no doubt knew that the con- 
ditions enjoyed during the last six years could 
not last—what no one expected was that they 
would end so abruptly. Four months or so 
ago there were virtually no buyers—today 
there are signs that more interest is being 
taken in cotton goods, and confidence may 
thus be slowly returning. But the casualties 
suffered by the trade during this last year 


must influencé the speed at which we can 
regain the position of a year or two ago, 
The tragic loss of workers in the spinning 


and weaving sections must seriously affect 
the supply of home-produced grey cloth, on 
which we, as commission finishers, so essen- 
tally depend. The ban on foreign grey 
cloth, imported for finishing prior to re- 
export. is not as serious, but it nevertheless 
represents a NOt unimportant restriction on 
our supply. 

During the war years, and since, the pattern 
of our trade has changed. Approximately 
70 per cent of the bleaching trade’s much- 
reduce’ production is now absorbed in the 


home trade and only 30 per cent in export— 
in former years this position was almost 
exactly reversed. Expansion im our export 
trade therefore, a great need, and we 
warm! welcome the developments which are 
how in progress and from which it is hoped 
the Lancashire cotton industry will once again 
become the main supplier to our Colonial 


Empire. particularly the East and West 
African markets. 
at nents of these markets are to be satis- 
ed, however, co-operation between all sec- 
uions of the trade will be essential. 

Ps the signs point to a hard year before 
= nev’ again, but, in the face of them, your 
eer determined to retain a full share of 
: at cusiness is available, carefully to 
lusbanc the resources of the yan gro d and 
to sust n, through our research delevop- 
ment “-UOn, a constant endeavour towards 
new and improved products, Particularly 
are we resolved to adjust our economy to 


these difficult ti ithout impairing 

2 Gui imes wi 

Capacity to take immediate advantage of any 
provement which comes along. - 





If the price and delivery 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


You must allow me, before I sit down, to 
say a word ih recognition of the service 
which has been given throughout the whole 
of our organisation. I would like to express 
on your behalf, as well as my own; our thanks 
to my colleagues on the management board, 
their co-directors, to all our branch managers 
and to the staff at head office and at our 


works, as well as that grand body of workers . 


upon whom we depend, for all that they have 
done to contribute to the results we have 
placed before you. It is good te be able to 
say that the wonderful spirit of co-operation 
and loyalty which has so long existed in this 
Association is fully maintained today. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


The retiring directors were re-elected and 
the fees of the joint auditors, Messrs Jones, 
Crewdson & Youatt and Messrs P. & J. 
Kevan were fixed. 


A vote of thanks. to Mr P. L. Wright for 
presiding was moved by Mr E. R. Clark and 
carried unanimously. 


SPURLING MOTOR 
BODIES LIMITED 


INCREASED TURNOVER 


The fifteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Spurling Motor Bodies Limited 
was held on August 21st in London, Mr W. F. 
Spurling (managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated review of the year ended 
February 29, 1952: 


_ Again we are able to report a considerable 
imerease in turnover. 


Your directors have decided to recommend 
a final dividend of 15 per cent, making 25 
er cent for the year, as compared with the 
0 per cent paid last year, 


I am very pleased to be able to present a 
report on our group of companies which I 
believe you will consider excellent. In every 
case with the exception of Marble Arch 
Motor Supplies Limited, each and all have 
improved their results. Already all depart- 
ments are showing results which indicate 
that the Spurling Group of Companies should 
continue moving in the right direction. The 
results for the early part of the current year 
are certainly very encouraging. Today our 
sales business in connection with Vauxhall 
cars and. Bedford trucks is centred round 
some of the largest operators in the country, 
at of whose trading names.are household 
words. Our turnover in the service and parts 
departments has increased, and our produc- 
tion of spécialised Commercial bodywork 
embraces new lines, both for the overseas 
and home markets. Our order books remain 
heavy. 


The report was adopted. is 





Economic Intelligence 


The Economist Intelligence Unit provides 
a means whereby the specialist knowledge 
of The Economist, its research facilities 
and its sources of information, both at 
home and overseas, can be directed to the 
particular requirements of business firms 
and other organisations. The Unit can 
supply information and prepare reports on 
a wide range of subjects. In suitable cases, 
it can provide authoritative opinions on 
specific problems. , 
_ The Economist 
Intelligence Unit 
22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, $.W.1 
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MR W. H. HIGGINBOTHAM’S 
REVIEW 


The fifty-third annual general meeting of 
Allen & Co., Lid., was held on 
August 14th at Sheffield. 


Mr W. H. Higginbotham, FSAA, FSS, the 
chairman, in the course of his speech, said: 


The company’s trading activities are 
especially noteworthy in that they resulted in 
a total turnover greater in value by some 30 
per cent than that of the previous year (itself 
a record figure) and produced a net revenue 
after full provision for depreciation (but 
before taxation) of £758,075. ‘These remark- 
able results have been achieved in face of 
ever-advancing labour and other costs and the 
reimposition by the Government of licensing 
and control of steel sales in general. 


ALLOCATIONS FROM PROFITS 


Turning to the profit and loss account, I 
have already given some explanation of the 
unusually high earnings of the year. Interest 
and dividends from trade investments (gross) 
at £30,883 compare with the balance sheet 
valuation of £30,483 ; profits (net) and divi- 
dends from subsidiaries, totalling £24,993 as 
against £13,640 last year, show a return of 
roughly 10 per cent on the amount of our 
interests in these companies, shown in the 
balance sheet at £250,636. The total revenue 
of £916,242 (which compares with last year’s 
figure of £591,436) after provision of 
£108,585 for depreciation of fixed assets 
(which, incidentally, is very considerably more 
than the amount of wear and tear allowance 
for taxation purposes), and after charging the 
remuneration of the directors (all full-time 
executives), and for contributions to staff and 
directors’ pensions schemes, is reduced to 
£758,075. 


From this amount must be deducted pro- 
vision for income tax (£304,400), profits tax 
(£100,200) and for the charge proportionate 
to this year (i.e., three months to March 29, 
1952) on account of the mew excess profits 
levy (£20,000), less certain allowances in 
respect of rehabilitation expenditure ; the net 
charge for taxation under all these heads being 
£416,003, equal to 55 per cent on the net 
trading revenue. The corresponding figure 
last year was 57 per cent, but the effect of a 
full year’s charge to excess profits levy in 
future accounts must not be overlooked. 


CAPITAL PROPOSALS 


I should like to make a brief reference to 
the proposals for appropriation of profits and 
for capitalisation of reserves set forth in your 
directors’ reps It has been suggested to 
me—and I not disagree with the sugges- 
tion in principle—that a distribution of 
profits at a rate of 5 per cent on the capital 
employed is not an unreasonable expectation 
from a manufacturing business, especially 
when trade is good ; this would amount to a 
gross distribution of £140,000 roughly, as 
against the gross distribution of £101,189 
ee in thé report. Your directors have 

very much in mind their duty to main- 
tain the security and. stability of the business 
as a going comcerm and, in so doing, they 
have weighed very carefully the various 
claims, immediate and prospective, on the 
company’s resources in the light of the best 
knowledge they possess. 


The time has come to bring share capital 
more into line with capital actually employed, 
and the proposals for capitalisation of reserves 
oe Sees oe ont eee Z 

it you will agree that in these in 

; recommendations as to dividends, 


* are acting in the best interests the” 
Guiagany and its future. 


The report was adopted. 
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GLOBE TELEGRAPH AND 
TRUST 


YEAR OF FURTHER PROGRESS 
SIR EDWARD WILSHAW’S SPEECH 


The seventy-ninth annual general meeting 
of the Globe Telegraph and Trust Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on August 15th in 
London. 


Sir Edward -Wilshaw, KCMG, DL, JP, 
LLD, FCIS (the chairman), who presided, 
in the course of his speech said: 


The income for the year amounts to 
£559,716, which is £84,826 greater than last 
year. Income tax has risen following the 
improved results and amounts to £183,455, 
an increase of £38,979, so that the net profit 
for the year is £34,052 higher at £204,537. 

The directors have felt justified in recom- 
mending to you the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 5 per cent, making 8 per cent for the 
year, compared with a total dividend of 7 per 
cent last year. This total dividend of 8 per 
cent requires £163,053 and leaves £41,484 
to be added to the profit brought forward, 
making a total sum ‘of £151,093 to be carried 
forward 


{-do not think I need say more about the 
documents: issued to stockholders. .I think 
you will agree that they demonstrate very 
clearly the further progress which has been 
made since last year. : 

Perhaps I may be forgiven for reminding 
you that the underlying principle of an 
investment trust is to provide an opportunity 
for the man in the street with only a few 
hard-earned pounds left to him by the tax 
gatherer, to invest his money so as to receive 
a steady return on it. 


Tt is the duty of these trusts, of which your 
company is one, to pay to the shareholders 
such a dividend as it can reasonably expect 
tO maintain in the future, and by the selec- 
tion of its portfolio, to smooth out the 
vagaries, due to changing economic condi- 
tions, of the dividends paid on many indus- 
trial and similar shares. 

To this end it is the considered policy of 
your directors to spread its investments over 
a wide field, covering not only this country 
but the Commonwealth in general. The 
reward which we hope to reap as a result of 
our foresight should secure our dividend 
prospects and at the same time assist in the 
development of those countries on which we 
may have to depend so much in the years 
before us. 

The three investment trusts, Cable and 
Wireless (Holding), Cables Investment Trust 
and Globe Telegraph Company, have very 
much in common, both in policy and in 
administration, and it is gratifying to know 
that progressive increases, in dividends have 


now reached 8 per cent in each of these three 
companies. 


CONFIDENCE IN CHANCELLOR 


No one, of .course, can foretell what the 
future may have in. store, but there is no 
doubt that the present Government has 
reawakened confidence in all. I do feel that 
great credit is due to Mr Butler, who as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, has taken 
drastic steps with the object of arresting infla- 
tion and the drift towards insolvency. The 
recent improvement in the balance of trade 
seems to indicate that his courageous actions 
have not been unavailing, but we have far to 
go before we regain our position as a leader 
in the world of commerce and finance with 
the pound sterling once more established as 
a currency that is willingly accepted in any 
part of the world. 


The report was adopted. 


W. J. BUSH & 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECESSION FOLLOWS BUOYANT 
TRADE 


The fifty-fifth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush & Company, Limited, was held 
on August 21st in London, Dr Percy C. C. 
Isherwood, OBE, FRIC, chairman and man- 
aging director of the company, presiding. 


The following is his statement circulated 
to shareholders with the report and accounts 
for the year ended December 31, 1951: 


The accounts now submitted show that 
the trading profit of the group has increased 
from £802,931 to £855,404, but the net profit, 
after providing for depreciation and estimated 
sums for taxation, shows a fall from £398,648 
to £340,722. 

During the year under review the com- 
pany has continued its programme of expand- 
Ing its productive capacity, and the met ex- 
penditure involved is reflected in the increase 
in fixed assets of approximately £387,000. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUBSIDIARY 


For many years the company has operated 
in the Union of South Africa through 
branches of the London company, but.in the 
early part of 1951 the business was trans- 
ferred to a wholly owned subsidiary incor- 
porated in the Union. This has had the 
effect in the holding company’s accounts of 
an increase in the investment under the head- 
ings of subsidiary companies, and reductions 
under the headings of current assets and 
liabilities. These figures are not therefore 
comparable with 1950 except in the con- 
solidated balance sheet, where they are 
included in both years. 


As the resolution authorising the increase 
of the ordinary share capital by £300,000 
“A” shares was not passed until January, 
1952, this change in capital does not appear 
in the balance sheet as at the end of 1951. 
The directors’ report bears a note, however, 
indicating that the recommended dividend 
will be paid on the capital as increased. 


In my statement last year I drew attention 
to the ever-increasing demands on the com- 
pany’s liquid resources by reason of taxation, 
the carrying of adequate stocks and the main- 
tenance of plant. In order to increase the 
company’s working capital an_ issue of 
£500,000 5 per cent unsecured loan stock, 
1957-61, was made m February, 1952. 


STOCK IN TRADE RESERVE 


Throughout the year under review the 
buoyant trading conditions which have 
obtained for some years past continued to be 
experienced, and the company’s plants were 
fully employed to meet demand. The posi- 
tion in the current year, however, is that 
during recent months there has been a reces- 
sion-in business due to a reluctance on the 
part of buyers throughout the world to add 
to existing stocks and to commit themselves 
to business under the more. competitive con- 
ditions now obtaining. Unless there is a 
recovery during the remaining months of 
1952 the results for this year must inevitably 
suffer. This slackefling of trade has resulted 
in a drop in the value of commodities, and in 
these circumstances your directors have con- 
sidered it prudent to place a further sum of 
£150,000 to stock ‘in trade reserve, bringing 
it up to’ £300,000. 


Once again I wish to take advantage of 
this opportunity of placing on record my 
appreciation of the loyalty and hard work 
of my colleagues and the company’s staff 
both ‘at home and overseas, without which 
the successful results which are now under 
review could not have been achieved. 
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The report was adopted and the proposed 
final dividend of 78 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary share capital, making 10 per cent, 
less tax, for the year, was approved. 





PURNELL AND SONS 


(Printers and Bookbinders) 


RISING COSTS OFFSET RECORD 
TURNOVER 


The eighteenth ordinary general me “ting 
of Purnell and Sons, Limited, was held on 
August 15th in London, Mr W. Harvey 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The chairman said: I have pleasure in 
submitting to you the accounts of your com- 
pany which, I think you will agree, are not 
unsatisfactory in view of the formidable in- 
crease in the prices of raw materials which 
occurred during the year under review, 
including an increase of about 50 per cent in 
the price of paper. 


Although the turnover of the group and 
the production of its factories increased 
during the year 1951 to the highest lieve! yer 
reached and was approximately £600,000 
more than in 1950, the group profit for the 
year, before providing for taxation, shows a 
decrease of £119,863, the comparative 
figures being: 1951 £441,938, 1950 £561,801. 
It.has always been the policy of your direc- 
tors to preserve the goodwill of the business, 
and in continuance of this policy it has been 
necessary during the current year to maintain 
prices as near the level of 1950 as possible, 
notwithstanding the heavy increase in cost 
of production partly due to higher wages, but 
mainly consequent upon the higher cos: of 
materials. 


HARSH TAXATION 


In reviewing the accounts presented to 
you at the last annual general meeting, | 
referred to the harsh effect of taxation on in- 
dustry. This appears to intensify each year 
and is illustrated by the figures under review, 
when taxation was equivalent to 14s. 3d. in 
the £, as against 12s. I1d. in 1950. It may be 
of interest to you that since the formation of 


* the company, out of a profit of some six and 


a half million pounds, more than four and a 
half million pounds have been paid in taxa- 
tion. 


A further matter for comment is that under 
the Finance Act, 1951, the initial allowance 
given in respect of capital expenditure has 
been withdrawn, in spite of the factor that 
it is obvious the ordinary wear and tear 
allowances given will be quite inadequate to 
cover the cost of installation of new plant 
which will be necessary in the future. It has 
been the constant aim of your directors not 


only to maintain, but to improve the efficiency . 


of the plant and to keep abreast of all new 
developments—but this is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult due to the factor that replace- 
ment costs continue to rise at a rapid rate. 


THE CURRENT YEAR 


During the first ‘six months of this year 
there has been a recession in some branches 
of printing, but the position has 10w 
improved and the -improvement may be 
maintained if the price of materials continues 
to descend to a more reasonable level. We 
now have substantial orders in hand ind 
while the total production will not be at the 
same high level as last year, the prospects 
generally are satisfactory. 


I should like once again to pay tribute to 
my colleagues on the board, all of whom give 
their full time to the service of the comp.ny, 
and to express my thanks to the staff and 
workpeople, without whose whole-heacied 
support the satisfactory results shown by ‘he 
accounts could not be maintai 


The report was adopted. 
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d Office: 7 Branches throughout 
EDINBURGH SCOTLAND 
ESTD. 1825 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, &.C.4; and 
18 20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





i 









Information about 
AUSTRALIA 


m over 400 Branches throughout Australia 

rmation is collated relating to the above and 
ny other subjects in the interests of British 
ade. You are invited to make use of this 
ormatory service. 


The English, Seottish & Australian Bank, Limited 
5, Graceehurch Street, London, E.C. 3, 


THE EASTERN BANK LIMITED 


The 17 fer Books and Register of Members will be CLOSED 
from Se mber 4 to Se oe 17, 1952, both days inclusive, 
By Order of the Board. 
Cc. L, MANNING, Secretary. 
sby Square, London, B.C.3. August 20, 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL LIFE OFFICES’ ASSOCIATION © 


ESTABLISHED 1901 
f Secretary of this Association. wil! shortly become vacant 
ement of the present Secretary, Mr. George Williams, 





ns for the pe position are invited from men with outstanding 
Character,’ personality and connections of paramount 
Applicants under the age of 45 years preferred. 
encing salary according to age and experience but not less 
than £3,000 per annum, 
Superannuation schemé available. 
Evidence of health and physical fitness required. 
Applications should be addressed in wel orgs marking the envelope 
“ Confidential,’ to the Chairman, tay ife Offices’ Association, 
73-76 King William Street, London, 


UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL 





Applications are invited for the post of Assistant Agricultural 
Economis Candidates must be duates in Economics and/or 
Agriculture, Salary in accordance with the Ministry's seales. Further 
particulars and conditions of a sta intment may be obtained from the 
Registrar. University of ae The closing date for receipt of 
applications is September 30, 
ead ING firm of London Maer ‘Brokers have extensive organisa- 
n enabling them to offer accommodation and the services of 
a com pete nt dealing, statistical and office staff to individual Member 
Associates and/or smalier firm or firms seeking to limit present 
overhead costs. Alternatively the lete a , aeaerneion of suitable 
smaller f rm(a) would be entertained.—Box 3300/2, Foster Turner & 
Everetts Lid., 11 Old Jewry, London, 
A CW A. preferably with some financial ‘experience required for 
+h» Public electricity page oe Be meme Re ro Isiands. Commencing 
salary £600. Write giving of age, qualifications and experience 


to Box 
JERSONAL ASSISTANT required by Executive responsible for 


fmancial, secretarial and manele departments of group of 
Panufaccuring companies Seuth Coast of England. Applicants pre- 
erably aged 25-30 and ummarried, moe have had education, 
hold University degree or membership of penton Institute and 
ped completed compulsory Military ere prospects for man 
pecs d ambition.Write, os fall par Saere. to Box 43. 
| iNICAL TRANSLATION, ‘rman. Operating 
2 »*'ructions, leaflets, quotations, ete., rates on lication... H, 
apence Mech.E., 50, Seymour Road, Luton, ‘Phone. 3961, 
ca-ase_—nnemnnnstinapinibabitinn a iauit iota tne eee 


AUREL 


Advertising & Marketing 
Home and Overseas 


*8 BROOK STREET, LONDON, W.1. GROSVENOR 3508-9 
DUDLEY, WORCESTERSHIRE. DUDLEY 3162 





THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Uncsrperated m de Votway of Hong Kong) 
The bLiability of Members i« limited = _ extent ami m mauver prescrifed by Urdimanee No. 6 
1929 of the Cofony 
CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . : . . - $20,000,008 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING . .- . - - . £6,900,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS * " $20,000,060 
Head Office: HONG KONG 
CHAIRMAN —- CHIEF feat 9, Grace HON. Sik wet, ECS MORSE C.B.E. 
—— 


Lonton Managers - 


BURMA CHINA (Oona, ‘on. N, BORNEO Wen, 
Rangoon Shangha’ Bombay Be 

CRYLON *twatow Caleutta ’ Mamlakan 
Colombe *Tientsia 


Tawas 
CHINA * Tsingtao Haiphong PHILIPPINES 
DIAWAUAY & Loile 
Djakarta JSAP. 


Mapita 
Surabaja SIAM 
EUROPE 

Hambure 

Lyons 
HONG KONG ! 

oo Koug Camereo USA. 

owloon > New York 

aoe em San Francixco 


* Branches at Ssvene 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY ‘inp Dy RANSACTED 
A comprehensive service a¢ Trustees and Executor: is aleo uadertake» bv the Bank's Trustec 


Companies in 
HONG KONG * LONDON SINGAPORE 


NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED 
Notice is hereby given that the Transfer Books of the Bank will be 
closed from August _ to September $th, both days inclusive, 
By Order of the Board, 


. W. CHISHOLM, 
26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2, Deputy General Manager. 
August 19, 1952. 


XENIOR SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS; SCIENTIFIC OFFICERS: 
PATENT EXAMINER AND PATENT OFFICER CLASSES.—The 
Civil Service. Commissioners invite applications for permanent 
appointments to be filled by competitive interview during 1952. 
Interviews will continue throughout the year, but a closing date for 
the receipt of applications earlier than December, 1952. may eventually 
announced. The Scientific posts are in various Government 
Departments and cover a wide range of Scientific research and 
development in most of the major fields of fundamental and applied 
science. The Patent posts are in the Patent Office (Board of Trade), 
Admiralty and Ministry of Supply. 

Candidates must have obtained a university degree with first or 
second-class honours in an appropriate scientific subject (including 
engineering) or in Mathematics, or an equivalent qualification; or 
for Scientific posts, possess high professional attainments. Candidates 
for Senior Scientific Officer posts must in addition have had at least 
three years’ post-graduate or other approved experience. Candidates 
for Scientific Officer and Patent posts taking their degrees in 1952 
may be admitted to compete before the result of their degree 
examination is known. 

Age Limits> Senior Scientific Officers, between 26 and 31; for 
Scientific Officers'and Patent Classes, between 21 and 28 during 1952 
(up. to 81 for permanent members of the E rimental Officer class 
competing as Scientific. Officers). London lary Scales: Senior 
Scientific Officers (men), £812—£1,022; (wofnen), £681—£917; Scientific 
Officers (men), £440—£707; (women) £440—£576: Patent Examiner and 
Patent Officer Classes (men), £4 655. (Rates for women under 
review.) Somewhat lower rates in the provinces. 

Further particulars from the Civil Service Commission, Scientific 
Branch, Trinidad House, Old Burlington Street, London. Wii quoting 
No. 8.53/52 for Senior Scientific Officers and $.52/52 and & a ibs be for 
the other posts. 

ONDON STOCKBROKERS seek a fully qualified man to run 

investment department in co-operation with senior partner and 
later to undertake research, Preferably a young C.A., but anyone 
under 40 and with the necessary experience will be considered. A 
salary in excess. of £1,000 p.a. is contemplated and the possibilities 
for the future are considerable.—Write in confidence to Box 6131, 
c/o Charles Barker & Sons, Limited, 31, Budge Row, London, E. CA. 

HE Economists’ Bookshop, 11-12, Clement's Inn Passage, London, 

W.C,2, invites you to submit lists of books on Economics, History, 
and Social Sciences, you may wish to sell (periodicals excluded). 

YECRETARY-ASSISTANT REQUIRED for group of companies in 

West Africa. Qualified man or with good practical experience, 
Age 25 to 35. Salary, including allowances, about £1,500 p.a., accord- 
ing to qualifications. Free furnished bungalow accommodation. 
Free first-class passages. Twelve-month tours with three months’ 
leave. Excellent opportunity for a progréssive young man to become 
a top-class executive.—Box 44, 


OACHING IN ECONOMICS for Preliminary B.Sc. (Econ.), 7s, 64. 
‘hourly, by graduate.—Box 38. 





A Metropolitan College Mocera Postal Comme the mast fice the most economical, and the most 
of preparation for the Genera! Certificate of Education examinations: B.Sc. Been., 
1B. dunt other sahernal Landon Onivertiig. Dagrers. Civil Service, Local Government and Commereial 


&e, 
alte sages petal waliion te Pate, Sits, a8 ie Os yontentons) euases.. in 


es ee ee a oe ee ee 


sommercial sub 

Hore aan So POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESS 

» Gearantee of Teat-book ‘ending tibrary. Moderate fees, payable 
oy 


instalments. 
Wie ny or prospectn, sent PRB on ee, mentioning exam. or hie ahi interested 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE 


Bn 1490/2), ST. ALBANS o of % Queen Vicor 5, London ELA 
(on Goa ian 6S Camas Fag py Rigg Sc Rag], Lana, WER, llihed may, ty Tom Eaqoanar Newari, Ca, 
at 22, Ryder Mimeas St. James's, eee Le ae Inland and Overseas 2d.—Satorday, Avgust 23, 1952. 
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COVENTRY 





















notable British achievement 
°. The particular Coventry Climax 
: Fork Truck illustrated, with special 
. i drum-handling gear, is also fitted 


{with specifically developed air-starting 
equipment and spark arrester units Al 
which, in conjunction with its diesel 

power unit achieve.the most advanced 
degree of safety yet attained against 
fire hazards in high risk areas such 


as oil refineries, chemical plants, etc. 


The world’s. first diesel-powered 


and. “flameproofed 
forklift truck 


As now operating at, or on order 
for world-wide petroleum 


refineries including:— 


CARACAS ': MANILA .. CAPE TOWN MOMBASA 
PORT SUDAN ~- HONG KONG ~-- CEBU - SINGAPORE 
LISBON - DJOKJAKARTA « TAKORADI © APA + HAIPHONG 
SAIGON - SAN JUAN 

HAIFA 


* PUERTO RICO + FREMANTLE 
DAKAR ‘ CABU RUIVO, PORTUGAL ~ KARACHI 
LOANDA - MANCHESTER, ENGLAND - TUNIS - DURBAN - PORT 
ELIZABETH - BOMBAY CASABLANCA SHELLHAVEN, ENGLAND 
ELLESMORE PORT, ENGLAND. » 
CLIMAX ENGINES 


LtTth.<. tout. 


&) COVENTRY, 


ENGLAND 





